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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


REV. JOSEPH 


As the founder of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and one 
of its disinterested and laborious 
Secretaries for thirty years, the 
name of Joseph Hughes is familiar 
to every ear, and his <‘ praise is in 
all the churches.” His piety, ta- 
lents, and catholicity entitle him 
to this high distinction. A Bap- 
tist by profession; but one who 
considered it infinitely ‘‘ more im- 
bag be a Protestant than a 
aptist, and far better to be a 
Christian than either.” 
_To preserve a brief record of his 
in our pages is a tribute 
due to his memory and his worth; 
and we feel happy in being able 
furnish a biographical sketch 
from the authentic, interesting, and 
able “ Memoir,” recently pub- 
lished, by our excellent brother, the 
Rev. John Leifchild.* 
* Joseph Hughes was born, Janu- 
ary 1, 1769. His parents were in 
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humble circumstances, but emi- 
nently pious; they resided, at the 
time of Joseph’s birth, at 14, 
Hand Court, Holborn, His mo- 
ther was left a widow with five 
children; but through her industry 
and economy, she succeeded in 
maintaining herself and family in 
respectability and comfort. Joseph 
gave early indications of piety and 
talent. About his ninth year he 
was ‘deemed, by partial and 
sanguine friends, a Christian in 
embryo; and the whisper was not 
unfrequently heard, ‘ he will be 
a minister.” Ina short auto-bio« 
graphical sketch of his early days, 
Mr. Hughes adverts to his childish 
mimicry of preaching and praying ; 
and laments that it should have 
been encouraged. ‘<I heard too 
much of my religious occupations 
and attainments, and there were 
not wanting those who would in- 
troduce me as a boy who could 
preach. I remember, while giving 
asmall circle a specimen of my 
reading, that one individual smiled, 
if she did not laugh outright, upon 
which I observed, with deep so- 
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lemnity, ‘ The laughter of fools is 
madness ;’ thus heightening, I pre- 
sume, instead of abating the dis- 
position to be merry.” 

These mimic preachments ought 
to be discouraged. It is, to say 
the least, serious trifling, and is 
calculated only to foster vanity 
and pride. In a few instances, 
‘* the unconscious puppet of pa- 
rental folly” may have escaped 
the snare; but it is to be feared, 
that multitudes have been caught 
therein and destroyed. Happily 
for young Joseph Hughes he was 
preserved ; his recitations and ju- 
venile harangues were not per- 
mitted to blunt his moral percep- 
tions, nor to weaken his sense of 
obligation to read and pray alone. 

By the advice and assistance of 
friends, Joseph was placed, a 
short time before his father’s death, 
under the care and instruction of 
the Rev. Mr. Smalley, a Presby- 
terian minister at Darwen, in Lan- 
cashire. His tutor was a respec- 
table scholar; but in doctrine was 
not too orthodox, nor in practice 
too strict. His pupil’s literary 
progress, during the two years he 
resided at Darwen ‘“ was inconsi- 
derable.” He felt no ardour, and 
those about him afforded no sti- 
mulus. In a religious point of 
view, he received no encourage- 
ment. At the expiration of two 
years, he was removed to the 
Grammar School at Rivington, 
then under the superintendence of 
a Mr. Norcross, a pedagogue of 
the true Busbyan order. In al- 
lusion to his residence at Riving- 
ton, he observes, ‘“‘ The moral ele- 
ments of my situation offered little 
to solace or improve me. My days 
were days of collision and vexa- 
tion: frothiness, trickery, cruelty, 
and selfishness, in diversified forms, 
prevailed in our scholastic com- 
munity. No ascendant spirit 
stood near m the form of an asso- 
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ciate to open and recommend a 
high moral course, and as for the 
far inferior advantages of litera. 
ture, they were greatly circum. 
scribed, though, before quitting 
that neighbourhood, I was placed 
as a pupil at the head of the 
school. On arriving at the last 
year of my continuance at school, 
I still resembled Ephraim, that 
‘cake not turned,’ a mass of in- 
consistencies, a character that might 
give rise to opposite prognostica- 
tions, a compost which it would 
be difficult to describe. If I had 
not been soon removed, or mira- 
culously restrained, I must have 
floated on the sea of life a deplor- 
able wreck. Humanly speaking, 
deliverance or destruction depended 
on the scenes and connexions with 
which I was thenceforward to be 
familiar.” 

After an absence of six years, 
he returned to London. Sur- 
rounded now by Christian ad- 
visers, and furnished with abun- 
dant means of spiritual instruction, 
his religious impressions were 
deepened, and in a few months 
subsequently he was baptized by 
Dr. Stennett, and admitted a 
member of the Baptist Church 
meeting in Little Wild Street. 

At the instance of his friends 
and patrons, the Rev. Mr. Thom. 
son, Mrs. Rebecca Wilkinson, of 
Clapham, Dr. Stennett, and others, 
his attention was directed to the 
Christian ministry, and by their in- 
fluence he was admitted a theolo- 
gical student on Dr. Ward's 
trust, at the Baptist Academy, 
Bristol. ; 

His reflections on his academic 
course terminate his auto-biogra- 
phical sketch. 


“¢ Slender as was my own stock of eru- 
dition, upon joining the academic an 


at Bristol, I found only two indiv 
during a three years’ residence, 
classical attainments were superior to my 
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own. This had the unhappy effect of 
dackening my application, so that I 
quitted the place without any material 
ement. Not having completed 
sixteenth year at the commencement 
my course, and having been little con- 
yersant with men calculated to unfold 
and invigorate the intellect, I could not 
but exhibit and feel a mortifying dispa- 
rity betwixt myself and the majority of 
my new associates. The freedom and 
falness, in particular, which marked the 
devotional addresses of Mr. Hinton, when 
taking his turn at family prayer, asto- 
nished and at the same time depressed 
me. My embarrassment, on those occa- 
sions, was generally apparent and most 
grievous. To any thing in the shape of 
a disquisition, was consciously un- 
equal ; and my themes indicated a com- 
mon and barren mind. I was, however, 
jast capable of relishing bold and beau- 
tifal sentiments, thongh apt to confound 
a gaudy with a good style. In conse- 
nce of being so much younger than 
SS eajority of those around me, I was 
rarely complimented with the kind no- 
tice which invites a person to take part 
inacritical conference, though it were 
the humble part of a mere listener. 
Hinton and Kinghorn were men in age 
and in understanding, while in both I 
was but a boy.”—pp. 39, 40. 


On completing his terms at 
Bristol, aided by “* Dr. Ward’s 
Fund,” he proceeded to Aberdeen, 
and studied during three sessions 
under the celebrated Professors 
Ogilvie, Gerard, and Campbell. 
For mathematics or algebra, he 
had neither taste nor inclination. 

classics were his favourite 
studies; to these he devoted his 
tnremitted attention. He was ab- 
stemious, and occasionally spent a 
day in religious fasting ; these, to- 
gether with intense application, and 
probably too little exercise, in- 
duced debility and utter prostra- 
tion of strength. Nor was this 
the only effect; his spirits, natu- 
rally buoyant and cheerful, became 
greatly depressed. The self-de- 
am tone of his remarks in 
diary can be accounted for only 


on this principle, in connexion with 
the exalted views of literary and 
Christian excellence which he had 
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formed, and to which, though he 
aspired, he felt conscious he had 
not attained. He frequently ac- 
cuses himself of sloth and in- 
fatuation, and laments his doing 
nothing, when the register of his 
day’s studies proves him to have 
been a most diligent student. His 
religious reflections were of the 
same sombre character. —‘‘ Oh! 
what a sacred deposit is time ; and 
what grace is necessary to help us 
to improve it well.”—“ Indolent 
and prayerless.”—*‘ Rose late,— 
did little when up. Read the 
Bible like a ballad; trifled like a 
child; and thought like one of the 
sensual race.”—‘‘ Oh! how vile 
are my affections, how raging my 
lusts! Lord, Lord, forgive me, 
and remember not in riper years, 
the sins of my youth! If I do not 
sin in actions much, I do in thought 
most dreadfully. Who so vile, 
black, and devilish?” — “* Spent 
some time in thinking of the new 
year. May I be enabled to walk 
more circumspectly, to have my evil 
passions subdued, and become in 
every respect a better and more 
useful man !” 

His benevolent spirit led him 
to form, while at Aberdeen, a 
Sabbath school. To this he de- 
voted his energies and zeal, and 
was honoured with the approbation 
of his friends, but more by the 
smiles of heaven. 

In March, 1790, he took his 
degree, A. M., on which occasion 
he delivered an English oration on 
the “* spirit of conquest ;” and in 
the autumn left Aberdeen to spend 
one session in Edinburgh; at the 
close of which he returned to Eng- 
land, and was again encircled by 
his admiring friends. 

Before entering on the ministry, 
he preached his trial sermon in the 
presence of the pastor, deacons, and 
members of the church at Little 
Wild Street; and it is not a little 

2u2 
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remarkable, that although his dis- 
course was approved, and he was 
unanimously called to the minis- 
terial office, yet— 


“¢ There was something so uncouth in 
his attitudes, and disagreeable in his 
tones, that his friends whispered among 
themselves their regret for having sanc- 
tioned his entrance on that office. This 
observation there can be no doubt was 
brought to his ears; and, as is often the 
case with some particular remark at cer- 
tain periods of our existence, it had a 
powerfulinfluence in the direction and im- 

etus it gave to his solicitude. Certain it 
is, that from this time he became devoted 
to the acquisition of what is ornamental 
and refined, no less than of what is solid 
and useful, This indeed he carried to such 
an excess as to suppress the more natural 
and fervid operations of his feelings, 
which, if they had rendered him less 
welcome to ‘ ears polite,’ would have im- 
parted a far greater effect and force to 
his public ministrations. To this early 
habit many of the subsequent traits of 
his character may be ascribed; particu- 
larly the correctness to which he attained 
in speaking and writing on all occasions, 
and upon all topics.”—pp. 377, 378. 


The office of classical tutor at the 
Bristol Academy being at this time 
vacant, he was invited to fill the 
classic chair. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and in July 1791, en- 
tered on his duties, He occasion- 
ally assisted Dr. Caleb Evans, the 
President of the Academy, in his 
ministerial labours as Pastor of 
Broadmead: and on the death of 
the Doctor, which occurred shortly 
after Mr. Hughes’s settlement at 
Bristol, he officiated for some 
months as sole minister. When 
the late revered and excellent Dr. 
Ryland was chosen successor to Dr. 
Evans, both as tutor and pastor, 
Mr. Hughes was formally invited 
by the church to be his assistant in 
the ministry; to this request he 
acceded and continued to hold his 
united offices about three years, 
when some misunderstanding arising 
betwixt the church, Dr. Ryland, 
and himself, he resigned his charge, 
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and. left Bristol for Battersea; 
where he resided till death removed 
him to another and a brighter 
sphere. 

His prospects on leaving Bristo} 
were by no means cheering. The 
congregation at Battersea had 
‘* dwindled into insignificance” un- 
der the management of a “ minister 
whose best and worst days were 
marked alike by indiscretion and 
inutility.” There was no church 
formed amongst them, or it had 
become extinct. The Chapel had 
become the joint property of Messrs, 
Benwell and Waymouth, who, 
(the old minister having lately 
deceased,) invited the attention of 
Mr. Hughes to this sufficiently dis- 
couraging scene. He resolved on 
making an attempt to revive the 
cause. The congregation gradually 
increased, and in due time a church 
was formed, on the plan of free 
communion, 

Close communion was the gene- 
ral practice of the Baptist churches 
in those days, a practice which is 
now happily become obsolete, and 
one which Mr. Hughes considered 
as an infringement on the rights of 
conscience, at variance with Chris- 
tian charity, and opposed to the 
injunctions of Scripture. “ He,” 
says Mr. Hughes, in a subsequent 
part of his life, “ be that is in the 
divine estimate an approved member 
of the universal Church, appears to 
me admissible to every integral part 
of that church: and wherever ad- 
mission is tendered on truly Chris- 
tian terms,—that is, on terms which 
leave the sacred right of private 
judgment untouched,—my mind 
prepared to accept the overture, 
convinced that the conscience of 
one sincere communicant has 00 
allowed control over the conscience 
of another, and at the same time 
makiug a prudent use of the liberty 
it asserts.” 

The two principles which be and 
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his friends wished to keep in view 
in the formation of the church, and 
jp receiving members, were ‘*‘ Chris- 
tianorder,” which led them todecline 
communion with such as discovered 
no signs of conversion ; and Chris- 
tien liberality,” which taught them 
toaccept the subjects of a divine 
change, though they embraced 
what they considered a mistake on 
the subject of baptism. 

His labours were blessed. ** He 
became the most popular minister 
in the vicinity.” 


“ It soon became necessary to enlarge 
the place of worship for the accommoda- 
tion of more attendants. These were 

ipally of a highly respectable class ; 
Eimewcdis of egeedeiog the learn- 
be taste, and elegance of the preacher 
and the paster. His preparation at this 
time for the pulpit was most assidaous, 
He wrote, to the extent of about eight or 
ten pages, most of his sermons, and, in 
rather a careful manner, deposited what 
he had written in his memory. Not, 
however, without leaving himself at li- 
berty to make alterations of expression, 
or to pursue any excursion of thought 
which presented itself at the time of de- 
livery. In composition he was most fas- 
i and has been known to occupy a 
whole forenoon in modelling and remodel- 
ling the first sentence, and when this was 
once done at the commencement, he 
would d with a rapidity which 
thiliogly contrasted with his former he- 
, to the close. But though the 

resalt was such as to attract select audi- 
ences, and obtain for him some reputation 
%a preacher among the more elevated 
Circles, there was still that want of point, 
directness, and force in his public minis- 
trations that kept him from exerting any 
on the mass, and prevented him 

from ever becoming a favourite with the 
middle and lower orders.”—pp. 166, 167. 


In the midst of his public en- 
gagements and his elaborate pre- 
parations for the pulpit, he was not 
matientive to the more general 

e of his mind and heart. 

advice he gave about this time 

a young friend pursuing his 

studies for the ministry, was en- 
by his own practice. 


** My serious object is to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. In this I 
wish every where to abound. Let the 
subject dwell on your thoughts, form 
materials for earnest prayer, and make 
your heart burn within you, in the anti- 
cipation of ministerial work. Lay the 
foundation —- in a knowledge of human 
nature. Search and probe that heart of 
yours daily, and so much the more as you 
are accustomed to hear the voice of en- 
comium, Study the learned languages 
with a view to biblical proficiency; re- 
view the evidences of the Holy Gospel, 
and on whichever side you behold the 
amazing field, gather a sheaf to be pre- 
sented as a humble tribute to your Lord 
the Lamb. Read the searching works of 
the last century: Owen, who dives to 
mist in theological controversy; Baxter, 
who presses most closely and copiously 
the feelings and practice of the sound 
believer ; Fiavel, who with so much sim- 
plicity touches the very softest chords of 
Christianity, and strikes out the sweetest 
melody. Copy the spirit of a Watts and 
a Doddridge ; and if you are still left to 
gaze at superior talents, pray that you 
may fall not a point beneath them in dili- 
gence, faith, and zeal. Converse with 
the triune God, and let the scene be 
always chosen within view of Calvary. 
Dwell on the importance of the ministerial 
character, and count upon multitudes 
whom God shall bring, in the solemn day, 
as sanctions to your faithfulness.” 

174, 175. 

Mr. Hughes’s residence at Bat- 
tersea was the means of drawing 
closer the bond of union that had 
long subsisted between him, Mr. 
Thomson, Mrs. Rebecea Wilkin- 
son, avd others residing at Clap- 
ham and in the neighbourhood. 
His acquaintance with Mr. Wilber- 
force, who resided at Clapham, was 
renewed only to be terminated by 
the stroke of death. At the hos- 
pitable mansion of his patroness, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, he was accus- 
tomed to meet monthly, a large, 
interesting, and elegant assembly 
for an evening’s ‘* conversazione.” 
Some of Mr. Hughes’s happiest 
effusions took place in this social 
circle. His conversational powers 
were of a superior order, and fitted 
him to be a leader on these in- 
teresting occasions. In subsequent 
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years, Mr. Hughes was accus- 
tomed to meet a select party of 
ministers, once a fortnight, or ‘* more 
irregularly, as the intermission of 
his Bible journeys would permit,” 
at the same elegant establishment. 
They met to breakfast and con- 
tinued till the middle of the day. 
Mr. Hughes was in general the 
chief speaker, and his suggestions, 
criticisms, and recommendations 
were heard with deep interest and 
received with grateful emotions. 
He was accustomed to give a 
syllabus of the new works which 
he had read, and his opinions on 
their style and sentiments and ten- 
dencies. After the death of Mrs. 
Wilkinson, these meetings were 
held at the house of the Rev. G. 
Brown, the esteemed successor of 
Mr. Hughes, as the Dissenting 
Secretary of the Bible Society. 

** Seasons these were,” writes our 
esteemed brother Richards, of 
Wandsworth, “ of delightful and 
profitable intercourse, both to minis- 
ters and Christians: as I am con- 
fident 1 express not my own feelings 
merely, but those of a large class, 
when I say that our pleasure was 
never complete, if Mr. Hughes was 
absent. That our beloved friend 
prized them also, was evident from 
the regularity of his attendance 
when at home, and more especially 
from the kind memorial (a mourning 
ring) which at the time of his de- 
cease he requested to be presented 
to every one of the members. 
Happily these tokens, though re- 
garded as symbols of his respect 
and love, are not necessary to pre- 
serve the memory of such associa- 
tions, which, while life remains, can 
never depart from them.” 

The blessing of heaven rested on 
the exertions of Mr. Hughes among 
his new connexions at Battersea. 
A variety of circumstances, how- 
ever, tended occasionally to depress 
his spirits. His disappointment at 
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Bristol, the anxieties attending on 
a new station, the cares of a family, 
and the fatigues connected with the 
instruction of his pupils, deeply 
affected him, and produced a degree 
of dejection, which, “ had it not 
been soothed and repressed by the 
joint influence of friendship and 
religion, might have terminated in 
permanent melancholy.” In a letter 
to the Rev. S. Pearce, he writes 
in the following exquisite and 
pensive strain, 


“In early life I am made to disown 
the glance of vivacity and the throb of 
rapture; it is with me, in my twenty- 
ninth year, the sober grey of life’s even- 
ing. Free from nervons debility, my 
bosom heaves often with sadness; and 
without being pressed with a multitade 
of cares, what cause have I to exclaim, 
* I shall go softly all my years !’ 

“ With a mind naturally disposed to 
receive pleasure, it remains as my chief 
consolation, that I may still be capable of 
imparting it; and for me it is enough, if 
though in this dread state I am not to be 
blessed, yet I shall become a blessing. 
Ok! [languish for enjoyment, but it flies 
from me; my way is hedged in. Well, 
let him multiply these clouds—let him 
slay me. His throne remains guiltless, 
and from it I shall see mercy beam. Be 
it mine to love and obey him—be it his 
to hurry me over the ocean in a tempest ; 
only may this wearied soul at length find 
repose and settlement in heaven.”— 
pp- 162, 163. 


His benevolent mind was con- 
tinually seeking opportunities of 
doing good. In conjunction with 
the late Rev. J. Bowden, Indepen- 
dent Minister at Tooting, he pro- 
jected the ‘‘ Surrey Mission So- 
ciety,” an institution which has 
been the means of extensive useful- 
ness through the benighted villages 
of Surrey, and still exists as the 
monument of their piety and zeal. 
He devoted his energies to the 
prosecution of this object, and was 
gratified in witnessing its growing 
prosperity. 

“The Missionary Society” was 
now beginning its glorious career, 
to benefit and bless mankind, not 
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only by its direct efforts, but by 
the societies to which it has given 
rise. Rev. G. Burder pleaded the 
cause of missions at Surrey Chapel 
in May, 1799 ; and in the course of 
his sermon suggested the propriety 
of forming a * Religious Tract 
Society.” ‘This suggestion was gene- 
rally approved, and on the following 
morning a meeting was held to take 
the subject into consideration. At 
this meeting Thomas Wilson, Esq., 
presided, and Mr. Hughes led the 
devotions, A sub-committee was 
inted, amongst whom Mr. 
Hughes was included, and on the 
formation of the Society, he was 
elected Secretary, which office 
he held to the day of his death. 
He composed the first address of 
the Society to the Christian public, 
drew up the plan of its operations, 
prepared its reports for several 
, and wrote the following 
racts— To a Youth on Purity,” 
“To the Unfortunate Female,” 
“Toa Prisoner,” ‘* The Impor- 
tance of Sobriety,” ‘* The Better 
Gift,” ‘ To the Spectators of an 
Execution.” 


In these public and private labours 
“were the first few years of Mr. Hughes’s 
residence at Battersea filled up. But it 
ismerely a sketch of the leading branches 
only of action in which he was engaged 
that has been presented. There were 
Mumerous ramifications from them ex- 


tending into all the hours of every day, 
and leaviug no portion of his time unem- 
ployed. His correspondence alone, during 
this period, had become extensive, and 
if collected would be voluminous. His 
circle of acquaintance had been gradually 
extending, and his character rising in 
public estimation. His advice, assist- 
ance, and friendship were sought by 
many beyond the limits of his own con- 
gregation. The public societies with 
which he now stood connected brought 
on him almost incessant Jabour of the 
head and the pen; and from the readi- 
ness and correctness of expression he had 
acquired, each production, however trivial 
its subject, would seem to have been com- 
posed for public inspection. How he 
attended to the duties of the family is 
not known; but that he rigorously re- 
garded those of the closet and the study 
the results bear witness. He must have 
allotted but little time to domestic enjoy- 
ment, or to bodily or mental repose; his 
frame, indeed, seemed almost as regard- 
less of rest as his mind. 

“ The pulpit at Battersea, the soirées 
at Clapham, the c ittee-rooms of the 
metropolis, found him always at his post, 
and always there adorned with the rich 
fruit of wisdom, pees piety, anda 
soft and chastened eloquence. He had, 
according to the advice he gave a friend, 
‘acquired treasures diligently that he 
might expend them generously.” In ad- 
dition to the above, he attended occa- 
sionally to the affairs of the Baptist 
Mission ; to the adjustment of some dis- 
agreements in his own denomination ; 
and took a warm interest in the promo- 
tion of a religious newspaper, the first of 
the kind then published, under the edi- 
torship of the late Mr. Thomas Williams.” 
—pp- 183-- 185. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 








ON FAITH, AS OPPOSED TO SENSE. 


NoTHING is more important than 
a accurate estimate of our cha- 
acter. This is to be formed, not 
% much from a consideration of 
particular acts as of general habits. 
A wicked man may occasionally 
perform what appear to be good 
actions; and a good man may, by 
the force of temptation, perpetrate 
miquitous deeds, But the wicked 
man is not transmuted into a good 
Man because he has, in one or two 


instances, deviated from the general 
course of his life; nor would it be 
correct to call the good man wicked 
because he has been “ overtaken 
by a fault,” and transgressed in one 
or two instances the path of recti- 
tude. It is not the individual and 
isolated act, but the prevalent 
habit which constitute the charac- 
ter; and render it warrantable for 
us to call the one man wicked and 


the other man good. A revenge- 
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ful and implacable man may, from 
the influence of some powerful mo- 
tive, be prevailed on to forego an 
opportunity of avenging himself; 
but the character of the man, the 
general tendency of his mind and 
heart remain the same—he is an 
implacable and revengeful man 
still. 

This distinction is strikingly ap- 
plicable to the character of the 
worldly man, and that of the real 
Christian. The man of the world 
may be occasionally under the in- 
fluence of unseen realities, while he 
who is distinguished by the posses- 
sion of true piety may have his 
mind occasionally debased to low 
and servile thoughts. The man of 
the world may occasionally rise to 
a height to which he is unaccus- 
tomed, and breathe for a few mo- 
ments an atmosphere too refined 
for his gross senses; and the pious 
man may be brought down from 
his habitual elevation, and inhale 
for a short season the fumes of a 
foul and contagious atmosphere. 
But the general character of both 
remains unchanged. The worldly 
man is still worldly; nor can we 
with truth affirm of the pious man, 
that the temporary injury which he 
has wenived hes deprived him of 
his character as a man of piety. 
A sudden change from health to 
sickness; an unexpected reverse in 
his secular affairs, or the apparent 
approach of dissolution, may give 
to the sensual a momentary appear- 
ance of spirituality, and impel him 
who never could endure to think 
on such topics, to live with eter- 
nity in prospect, and God and the 
Saviour, and the judgment seat 
fully in view: but all this does not 
transform the carnal man into a 
spiritual man. His conduct, in the 
case supposed, is not the ratural 
and necessary effect of his prin- 
ciples; it is a sudden impulse pro- 
duced by the fear of death, and a 
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desire of happiness beyond the 
grave, mingled with a dread of the 
Divine displeasure. But this par- 
tial and evanescent impression, like 
a mere glance at spiritual objects, 
is far from being sufficient to evince 
the possession of that faith without 
which it is impossible to 
God. The illustrious individuals 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, did 
not feel the influence of this grace 
as a mere transitory impression, 
No. They “ stood by faith.” The 
firmness of their character as men 
of God was derived from this graee. 
They ‘ walked by faith.” Their 
movements in society were regu- 
lated as well as influenced by the 
objects of faith. ‘* They lived by 
faith.” Their very being as the 
servants of the Most High was de. 
pendent on it. 

Faith is, in the sacred Scriptures, 
opposed to sight; and as a prin. 
ciple of action, it is superior to it. 
Let us view faith under the former 
of these aspects. The objects with 
which faith and sense are respec- 
lively conversant are things seen 
and unseen. ‘* We look not,” says 
the Apostle, ‘‘ at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.” Of the sensual youth the 
wise man says, he ‘ walks in the 
sight of his eyes.” His conduct 
is influenced by the objects of sense. 
It is to be observed, that the sacred 
writer has mentioned only one 
sense, and that the most refined; 
but he undoubtedly intends to con- 
vey the idea, that the character 
which he condemns is under the 
dominion of sensible objects. The 
grateful odour, the luxurious viand, 
the harmony of sweet sounds, the 
beauty of the fairest sights, are his 
motives, his laws, the source @ 


the only objects of his delight. 
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The gratification of the mere ani- 
mal, or lower intellectual powers 
of his nature, leaves him no leisure, 
while it supersedes the inclination 
for spiritual and eternal things. 
Itis a lamentable but an obvious 
truth, that the greater number of 
men are wholly absorbed in the 

jects to which we have just re- 
fered. The hearing of the ear, 
the sight of the eye, and the grati- 
fication of the less refined senses, 
and the mere animal appetites, se- 
cure their attention, engage their 
affections, and occupy their time. 
Bodily ease, secular interest, ex- 
ternal advantages, worldly honours, 
are the objects of their desires and 
expectations. For these they rise 
up early and late take rest; for 
these they contemn a profession of 
religion, and renounce their best 
friends; for these they defile their 
conseiences, blunt and destroy the 
sensibility of their affections, and 
min their immortal souls. These 
objects are visible, tangible sub- 
stances; they make their appeal to 
the senses, command their attention, 
and make fallacious promises of the 
most gratifying pleasures. 

In contradistinction to these, the 
objects which faith regards are not 
seen by the eye, nor heard by the 
ear, nor do they make their appeal 
to any other sense. These objects 
we invisible, vast and incompre- 
hensible, remote and eternal. The 
objects of faith are invisible. 

It is our incumbent duty to draw 
near to God by prayer, and it is 
said in the unerring record, ‘* He 
that cometh to God must believe 
that he is.” It is faith, then, that 
realizes the presence of God when 
the man of piety pours out his heart 
before him. God is not seen with 
the bodily eyes, yet it is said of 
Moses that ‘* he endured as seeing 
bim who is invisible.” David also 
said that * he set the Lord always 
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before him.” He regarded him as 
** at his right hand.” It was thus 
that the Psalmist exercised faith in 
that God whom “no man hath 
seen, nor can see.” He was to him 
as a great and ever-present spec- 
tator of all his conduct. 

The providential government of 
God, though distinctly visible in 
its effects, is, in its secret springs 
and retired but powerful move- 
ments, altogether out of the sphere 
of mortal vision. The vast ma- 
chine is in motion, and the results 
may be traced in the historic page, 
or in the events which are passing 
over us. With these movements 
men of reading and observation are 
conversant; but the prime mover 
is concealed under the glory, the 
grandeur, and the necessary ob- 
scurity of his operations—* clouds 
and darkness are round about him ;” 
‘* His way is in the sea, his path 
in the deep waters, and his foot- 
steps are not known.” Between 
Himself and his works he has in- 
terposed a vail, and we cannot re« 
move it. ‘He dwelleth in the 
thick darkness;” and we cannot 
dispel the gloom. But the eye of 
faith penetrates the vail, and dis- 
perses the gloom, and where sense 
sees only the second cause, or a 
series of second causes, faith traces 
these up to the first. If we judge 
only by the sight of our eyes, we 
shall be in constant danger of 
ascribing a want of justice and 
equity to the Most High. Be- 
holding the wicked in prosperity, 
and the righteous depressed ; see- 
ing the bad man flourishing like 
the green bay tree, and the good 
man reduced to extremity, we 
may be ready to imagine, that the 
world is forsaken of its great Crea- 
tor; and even to ask, ‘‘ is there a 
reward for the righteous? Is 
there a God that judgeth in the 
earth?” But faith will correct 
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these errors, answer the sceptical 
interrogations, and teach us to 
view the Divine Providence as a 
great and incessantly operating 
plan, only a part of which is dis- 
closed to us, and a part only more- 
over has as yet performed its work ; 
while the remainder will, by an 
adjusting process, supply all defi- 
ciencies, present all characters in 
their true aspect, and recompense 
every man according to his works. 

The arrangements of Divine 
grace for the salvation of man, 
though in their effects on the life 
and character of the truly pious 
they are sufficiently obvious to the 
impartial observer, are not objects 
of sense. Made known to us by 
the unerring record of inspiration, 
they are to be classed with the 
objects of faith. Like the mystic 
symbols, placed under the cover 
of the ark in the most holy place, 
they are made known to us by the 
Great High Priest. of our profes- 
sion, Christ Jesus. And as the 
tribes of Israel looked with con- 
fidence to the High Priest of the 
Levitical dispensation, and _be- 
lieved in the efficacy of that bles- 
sing which he conveyed to them 
from the presence of the glorious 
Shekinah, so he who tabernacled 
with men on earth makes known 
to us the love, and grace, and 
mercy of God in human redemp- 
tion. ‘“* No man hath seen God 
at anytime, the only begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.” 

Christ, as the only and omnipo- 
tent Saviour, is that object which 
is most frequently presented to the 
view of our faith in the New Tes- 
tament. Our circumstances are 
essentially different from the fa- 
voured generation who saw _ the 
Saviour, and heard his voice. We 
see him not; the sound of his 
voice strikes not upon our ear. 
He has passed into the unseen 
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world, and ministers on our behalf 
within the vail. Many who saw 
and heard him while he was op 
earth did not believe on him; not 
a few neglected him, some de. 
spised him, and there were those 
who persecuted him, and with 
wicked hands bse him to death, 
Even his own disciples did not for 
a time believe in him, and one of 
them, after his resurrection, re- 
fused, unless the most convincing 
evidence of the senses were granted 
to him, to give credit to the vie- 
tory he had obtained over death 
and the grave. When this evi- 
dence was afforded, he expressed 
his trust; and with adoring grati- 
tude recognised the Divine cha- 
racter of Christ, crying, “M 

Lord and my God!” How strik- 
ing the reproof of our Lord! 
‘* Thomas, because thou hast seen 
me thou hast believed; _ blessed 
are they who not secing shall yet 
believe.”* And is not this the 
trial and the triumph of faith? 
How easy to trust in a visible de- 
liverer! How difficult to place 
implicit confidence in an unseen 
Saviour! It is to this power and 
victory of faith that the Apostle 
Peter refers when he says, “ The 
trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might be found unto praise, 
and honour, and glory, at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ: whom 
having not seen ye love; and in 
whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

1 Pet. i. 7,8. This faith in the 
great Redeemer, who has not now 
for eighteen hundred years met the 
sight of his people on earth; but 
who once was seen, and heard, and 
touched by his disciples, and who 
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will again be seen, by the count- 
less myriads who shall be found 
alive when he comes to judge the 
quick and the dead—this faith in 
him, who is now within the vail of 
the heavenly temple, is the power- 
ful and controlling principle which 
has operated on the hearts of his 
le, raised their views above 
this sublunary scene of things, and 
rified them from the love of this 
world. It is this principle, unseen 
by mortal eyes, and passing the 
understanding of the unconverted 
man, which detaches the affections 
of the believer from earth, wings 
them towards heaven, and induces 
that holy and persevering obe- 
dience to the will of Christ, which 
ean be derived from no other 
source. ‘ For this is the victory 
that overcomes the world, even our 
faith.” 

As the Saviour himself is un- 
seen, so the benefits inseparably 
connected with faith in him are 
unseen also. Who has beheld 
with the eye of sense, the pardon 
of sin, and the consolation, and 
peace of conscience which accom- 
panies it? What mortal eye has 
yet seen that of which the man of 
true piety is conscious—his recon- 
ciliation to God—his joy in him— 
his hope of heaven—his love of 
holiness—his hatred to sin—his 
aspirations after the perfect purity 
and felicity of heaven? And that 
iternal warfare which is going on 
in his bosom—a conflict not with 
flesh and blood, and with carnal 
weapons—but with ‘‘ principalities 
and powers, with the rulers of the 
darkness of this world” —is unseen ; 
and the weapons which he employs 
—“ truth, and righteousness, and 
the holy and strengthening  in- 
fluence of the Gospel, and the hope 
of salvation, and prayer and watch- 
fulness, with which the believer in 
Jesus Christ defeats his invisible 
adversaries and ensures to himself 
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the victory, are all unseen by the 
eye of sense. 

But as faith is conversant with 
unseen realities, and is, therefore, 
opposed to sense; so also the ob- 
jects with which it is familiar are 
vast and incomprehensible. We 
mean, that while faith recognizes 
these objects, believes, from the 
testimony of the word of God, their 
existence, and acts under their in- 
fluence, it does not fully compre- 
hend them; the views formed of 
them, though infinitely valuable to 
him who is the subject of faith, are 
yet inadequate; wehad almostsaid, 
degrading. Here even faith itself 
fails. [tis not only the ear which 
hath not heard, the eye which hath 
not seen, but even the heart can- 
not conceive these things. Who 
has made adequate discoveries of 
the glory of God? Can we by 
searching find out God; can we 
understand the Almighty unto per- 
fection? Did Moses, when he was 
placed by the Divine hand in the 
clift of the rock, and when God 
said, “‘ I will cause all my good- 
ness to pass before thee?’ Did 
Isaiah, when he beheld the Lord, 
high and lifted up, while his 
train filled the Temple, and the 
seraphim proclaimed his _ holi- 
ness? Did the three favoured dis- 
ciples, when he who was the 
brightness of his Father's glory, 
and the express image of his per- 
son, was transfigured before them, 
and when his countenance became 
as the sun shining in its strength ? 
No. Only partial glimpses met 
their view. They beheld the ray, 
but not the fountain of light. They 
saw the indications of his presence 
—the symbols of his glory—the 
manifestations of his attributes. 
And does faith obtain adequate 
views of any one of the Divine per- 
fections? Does it see all the 
splendour of his holiness; all the 
terrors of his justice—al! the ma- 
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jesty of his power—all the extent 
of his dominion—all the wonders 
of his love—all the unsearchable 
riches of his grace and his mercy? 
No. We may say of all the Di- 
vine perfections, whether we seek 
to contemplate them in their un- 
divided harmony, or to investigate 
them in their individual and di- 
vided glory, that ‘* such know- 
ledge is too wonderful for us; it is 
high, we cannot attain unto it.” 

And have we formed adequate 
ideas of the three great mysteries 
of revelation, each of which is pre- 
sented to us as the object of faith? 
Can we rightly conceive how the 
three Divine persons subsist in the 
undivided essence of Jehovah? 
Can we tell how he who is David’s 
son is David’s Lord? How he 
who was an infant of days, was at 
the same time, ‘‘ the Brightness of 
the Divine glory” —*‘ God over all, 
blessed for ever?” Can we tell 
how Christ and his people are one 
—as the branches and the vine— 
or the head and its members? Of 
all these mysteries we have only a 
faint and inadequate conception. 
The view we take is anything ra- 
ther than comprehensive. ‘“ We 
know in part;” ‘* we see through 
a glass darkly.” But yet partial 
as the view is, obscure as are the 
objects themselves, they are pre- 
sent to the eye of faith. They are 
seen by him who lives and walks by 
faith. 

This last remark is applicable 
also to faith, when we regard it in 
its aspect towards those objects 
which are remote and eternal. 
Distance of time, and endless dura- 
tion, are no obstruction to the 
exercise of this Divine principle. 
«* By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen, 
were not made of things which do 
appear.” Heb. i. 3. By faith we 
realize the fearful destruction 
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brought on the sinful inhabitants of 
the old world by the flood, Faith 
brings near to us the calling of 
Abraham; the sojourning of his 
descendants in Egypt; their de- 
liverance from the wrath of Pha. 
raoh; their wanderings in the 
wilderness ; their inheritance of the 
land promised to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. By faith Jesus Christ 
lives and speaks and acts as in our 
presence ; and is “ evidently set 
forth crucified” to our view. By 
faith we hear his loud and tri- 
umphant cry, “ It is finished ;” be- 
hold his victory over death, in his 
resurrection from the tomb, in his 
glorious ascension to heaven, in his 
session at the right hand of God: 
and “ looking for and hastening to 
the second coming of the great 
Messiah,” faith anticipates his ap- 
pearance in his own glory, in the 
glory of his Father and of the holy 
angels, to judge the quick and 
dead. The final triumphs of the 
gospel—the destruction of every 
anti-christian spirit—the prevalence 
of the pure and undefiled religion 
of the adorable Redeemer, in the 
subjugation of all nations to his 
sway, and the conformity of the 
whole human family to his will, are 
among the objects on which faith 
dwells with intense and increasing 
interest. It beholds << through a 
glass darkly,” indeed, but yet it 
beholds the final doom of the im- 
penitent, the eternal peace, joy, and 
triumph of the righteous, the close 
of time, and the long and endless 
day of eternity. : 

How superior then is Faith to 
Sense. 

‘‘ Whatever,” says our great 
moralist, “‘ makes the past and the 
future predominate over the pre- 
sent, exalts us in the scale of intel- 
lectual being.” To recollect the 
past, to anticipate the future, to 
have the power to value objects 
according to their importance, 
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to determine according to the force 
of argument, distinguish the rational 
from the mere animal part of the 
creation. And to view the past, 
the present, and the future, in the 
light of eternity: to bring all the 
events and circumstances of our 
lives to the test of their bearing on 
the unseen state towards which we 
are fast tending, form the leading 
characteristics of the man who walks 
byfaith ; while they place him in full 
and striking contrast with him who 
walks by sight. The latter lives as 
the creature of mere momentary 
impressions ; influenced only by 
the objects which are ever pressing 
upon the attention of his senses. 
On the supposition that some 
such are raised to the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual objects, even 
these are all limited by the boun- 
dary which divides the visible from 
the unseen—which separates man 
from God—the creature of sense and 
of time from the Father of Spirits 
and the God of eternity. 

He, then, who is distinguished 
by the possession of faith, rises 
above sensible and even merely 
intellectual objects. He lives 
habitually contemplating those 
things which are spiritual and di- 
vine. God and his Christ; heaven 
and its joys, hell and its horrors, 
are habitually before his view. 
He thinks, speaks, and acts, under 
the abiding conviction, that these 
things are real, and infinitely more 
important, that the objects which 
ate incessantly brought into a more 
hear, or more remote contact with 
the bodily frame—all the imme- 
diate relations of which are confined 
to this passing world. 

But what is faith? a persuasion 
sof the truth of a certain fact, or 
facts, of the existence and veracity 
of which we have no evidence from 
the testimony of the senses. It is 
“@conviction of things not seen.” 
It is “the substance of things 
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hoped for.” Its foundation is the 
word of God. On this it relies 
with implicit and unwavering confi- 
dence, ‘ Has he said, and shall 
he not'do it? Has he spoken, 
and shall he not bring it to pass?” 
The word of God satisfies all the 
enquiries of faith. If a doubt 
arise in the mind of him who is the 
subject of true faith, faith, through 
the medium of the word of God, 
resolves it: if an objection is 
started, faith puts it to silence. 
Faith is content to trust, to hope, 
to wait. He who is destitute of 
faith ; whose governing principle is 
merely sensible, or confined exclu- 
sively to the present world, cannot 
trust. His pleasures must be at 
hand; within his reach, almost 
within his grasp. They must be 
present. Sense has no perception 
of the remote, or the future. Its 
language is that of the horseleech, 
‘* give, give.” But faith, like Pa- 
tience in Bunyan’s Pilgrim, is con. 
tent to wait. It expects blessings 
infinitely superior to those which 
passion rages for, enjoys, and then 
casts away. Sense, like the prodi- 
gal in the parable, must have at 
once, and immediately, the portion 
of goods which falls to its share. 
Faith, like Abraham, thinking 
lightly of present possessions, is 
content to be a stranger in the 
earth, while it looks for ‘* a city 
which hath foundations, whose 
maker and builder is God.” In a 
word; sense is carnal; faith is 
spiritual: sense is natural ; faith is 
divine. 

The superiority of faith to sense 
will yet further appear, if we reflect 
on certain peculiarities in the ob- 
jects with which they are respec- 
tively conversant. ‘The objects of 
sense are undergoing an incessant 
change. The lapse of years, and, 
in some instances, even of days, 
produces a deleterious effect on 
them. A few weeks will rob of its 
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bloom and its beauty, that which 
is now, perhaps, most brilliant and 
most attractive. The verdure of 
spring, the glow of summer, the 
riches of autumn, are soon ex- 
changed for the cold blasts and the 
sterile face of winter. The very 
heavens themselves, with all their 
rolling worlds, and resplendent 
suns, are frequently overspread 
with mists and darkened with tem- 
pests: and of man, the glory of the 
creation, it is said, that ‘* he springs 
up and is cut down as the grass, 
and as the flower of the grass, so 
he withers.” It is indeed true 
that there is a fixed period of time 
generally allotted to the objects of 
sense; but even this is not so cer- 
tainly determined as to be unex- 
posed to mutation. ‘The joys and 
sorrows of the present state, with 
the causes which give rise to them: 
our highest delights, and our deep- 
est woes, have nothing like perma- 
nence. The clouds of to-day give 
place to the brightness of the mor- 
row: and the man who is now on 
the very pinnacle of this world’s 
glory, is anon degraded below 
contempt. The objects of sense 
are, then, changing, evanescent, 
transitory: like the treacherous 
quicksand, the glittering but burst- 
ing bubble, the broken reed, 


“ On their sharp point 
Peace bleeds, and hope expires.” 


The objects of faith are the very 
reverse of all this. They are im- 
mutable and eternal. There can 
be no change in God’s holy law, 
or in his gracious gospel. Heaven 
and hell do not, in the lapse of ages, 
change their character. The love 
of Christ does not wax cold; nor 
has there been the least variation 
in its intensity since he first took 
upon himself our nature, His heart 
is the same in heaven as it was on 
earth. The attributes of God lose 
none of their perfection, nor suffer 
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the least mutation in the revolution 
of unnumbered ages. God, and all 
the perfections which constitute. his 
character, are the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. He knows 
*‘no variableness, nor the least 
shadow of aturning.” If, then, the 
value of a principle correspond in 
any degree with the objects to 
which it bears a relation, how in- 
finitely superior must faith be to 
sense—a principle which is con. 
versant only with terrene, transi- 
tory, and mutable objects : objects, 
moreover, which degrade rather 
than elevate, which detile rather 
than purify. 

As a principle of action, then, 
faith is eminently qualified to in- 
fluence the life of the Christian, 
When the sacred writers employ 
the metaphorical expressions of 
living by faith, and walking by 
faith, they undoubtedly intend to 
teach us that our conduct in 
life is influenced by this principle, 
and regulated by its objects. The 
motives which impel men to ac- 
tion are as various as the passions 
and propensities of their nature. 
In almost every human bosom 
there is, however, some master 
principle which gives its colour to 
every desire of the mind, and its 
peculiar character to every action 
of the life. He who is destitute of 
such a principle, and who is at 
the mercy of every shifting variety 
of circumstances, and _ tossed 
wherever the fluctuating tide of 
human events happens to direct 
his movements, scarcely merits the 
designation of a rational being. 
But how many are there who are 
influenced almost exclusively by 
the opinions and the example of 
their fellow creatures; and wW 
accommodate their principles and 
their behaviour to the prevailing 
taste of the times in which they 
live; and the society into the 
midst of which they happen to be 
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thrown. Soft and pliable, they 
receive the very form and pressure 
of the age; and come forth from 
the mould of fashion and custom, 
bearing theirevery feature and every 
lineament. The law of honour, the 
loveof pleasure, the thirst of wealth, 
are three master principles which 
divide among them the government 
of almost the whole ungodly 
world, These make their appeal 
tothe eye, to the ear, and to the 
grosser avenues of access to the 
immaterial spirit. Ambition and 
the love of praise bear, indeed, 
a higher{character. ‘These enter 
the intellectual world, and teach 
their votaries to secure fame by 
literary, scientific, and even moral 
pursuits. But, alas! their domi- 
nion over man is not the reign of 
righteousness; and their very be- 
ing, and all their boasted accom- 
pauiments, are utterly abolished by 
death, 

Let us turn from these principles 
to faith. It is powerful in its opera- 


tion in the present life : it produces 
even here the most delightful results: 
and its triumphs will survive the 


grave, When we consider that 
God himself, by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, is the author of faith ; 
and that he has appointed it as the 
fountain of that new, spiritual, and 
divine life which the Christian en- 
joys, how reasonableis it to believe 
that it will not exist in the heart in 
vain. God’s gifts are *‘ good and 
perfect.” ‘They are adapted to the 
end for which they are bestowed; 
they are not, they cannot be im- 
parted to the mind and to the heart, 
without producing their appro- 
priate results. He has deter- 
Mined that faith, as the means, 
shall purify the heart of its 
subject; that he who possesses it 
shall, in its exercise, overcome the 
prowess and splendour, the deceit- 
ul charms and the fascinating al- 
lurements of the world: that faith 
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shall produce, in its operations, 
love towards God, benevolence 
towards man, and beneficent exer- 
tions for the temporal, spiritual, 
and eternal well-being of the fallen 
sons of Adam; and that the 
spiritual life itself shall be even 
dependent on it, that ‘the just 
shall live by faith.” The Apostle 
Peter, therefore, has placed it at the 
foundation (2 Peter i.5) of all those 
gracious dispositions which form 
the character of the true Christian. 
‘* Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to know- 
ledge temperance, and to temper- 
ance patience, and to patience god- 
liness.”——2 Pet. i. 6. 

But it is not only on its divine 
appointment that faith depends for 
its efficacy ; it is wisely adapted in 
its own nature to act powerfully 
on the mind, the heart, and whole 
character. The objects with which 
it is conversant ensure this. The 
infinitely sublime and amiable per- 
fections of the Most High. The 
Saviour of man, suffering on the 
cross, rising from the dead, inter- 
ceding before the throne, Faith 
hears this Saviour say, “ Look 
unto me and be ye saved.” Faith 
obeys the precept, ‘ Consider Him 
who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself, lest ye be 
weary and faint in your minds.” As 
the Prophet, the Priest, the King, 
the Intercessor, and the final 
Judge, faith, through the medium of 
the Holy Scriptures, beholds the Sa- 
viour: nor is this prospect without 
its necessary and natural result, 
‘* Beholding as ina glass the glory 
of the Lord,” the subject of faith 
‘“‘is changed into the same image 
from glory to glory by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” We say that this is the 
natural and necessary effect of 
faith. Nor ought it to excite sur- 
prise that it should be so power- 
ful; that so much should, in the 
sacred Scriptures, be ascribed to 
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its operations. The astonishment 
would be justifiable, if it could be 
proved to exist as a dormant and 
uninfluential principle in the bosom 
of any man who is the subject of 
it. But as well might the good 
tree cease to produce good fruit, or 
the living and sweet fountain cease 
to flow, or send out streams of 
bitter water, as faith, realizing 
spiritual and eternal objects, 
effect no beneficial results on the 
heart and in the life. 

If we wish to behold the opera- 
tions of faith, let us open our 
Bibles and read of Abel, of Noah, 
of Abrabam, of David, of Daniel, 
and of the other ancient worthies, 
“who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” But it is not only 
in this extraordinary way that 
faith operates; it is equally effi- 
cient, though in a different manner, 
in the case of every individual be- 
liever in Jesus Christ, It sets the 
law of God before us; it teaches 
us intently to fix our thoughts on 
the love of God, especially as dis- 
played in the gift of his son; to 
behold with powerful effect the 
awful terrors and glories of the 
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eternal world. It teaches us to 
contrast the great and the enduring 
with the little and the transitory; 
it thus gives us a due estimate of 
the world, and teaches us how to 
overcome it. How deeply, there- 
fore, must it enter into every part 
of vital godliness! Without it 
there can be no peace, no joy, no 
gratitude. It gives ardour to love, 
and wings to hope. It adds fer- 
vour to zeal, and strength to every 
good resolution. It upholds the 
mind under depression; sooths 
the spirit in seasons of sorrow, 
affords consolation in death, and 
sheds a strong and clear light on 
the path of immortality. Under 
its influence how boldly did the 
ancient confessor utter his testi- 
mony! How fearlessly did the 
martyr embrace the stake and 
court the flames! And, in the 
exercise of faith, how holily, un- 
blameably, and consistently, and 
with what unfailing perseverance, 
does the Christian advance in the 
ways of God. ‘ Without faith,” 
then, ‘‘it is impossible to please 
God,” while he who has this in- 
valuable gift of the Holy Spirit 
imparted to him, is accepted of the 
Most High, leads a heavenly life 
on earth, and at death shall be 
received into the glorious presence 
of God, where * there is fulness of 
joy and pleasures for evermore.” 





SKETCHES ON THE COAST OF PALESTINE. 


IN the month of May we left Alex- 
andria for Jaffa, on board a small 
Greek brig, and in this calm season 
had already spent five listless days 
without making the coast of Pales- 
tine. With some concern we wit- 
nessed the decapitation of our two 
remaining fowls, and began to an- 


ticipate, in addition to our mortal 
ennui, the horror of a fast, m- 
creasing in severity as it might be 
protracted in duration. In vain 
did we seek oblivion of these cares 
in sleep, for in the close and 
crowded cabin, swarming with ver- 
min, it came not but at fitful inter- 
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yals to our relief. At length I 
retreated to the deck, and covering 
myself from the heavy night dews, 
slept soundly for some hours. I 
awoke ‘‘ just before the sun peeps 
above the eastern horizon”—the 
cloudless purple of the heavens, 
studded with stars, began to glow 
with the radiance of day—the 
sailors were yet asleep about the 
deck, the vessel scarcely moved 
through the still dark sea, upon 
which reposed a long shadowy range 
of mountains, their bases wrapt in 
mist, ‘‘even the mountains round 
about Jerusalem.” 

As day came on, all were upon 
deck, and anxiously striving to 
make out the coast and calculate 
the hour of landing. On _ these 
points our captain was about as 
wise as the rest, and after much 
speculative discussion we were still 
in ignorance of our position. The 
vessel, however, kept drifting to 
the south, and toward noon we 
were close off a flat and desolate 
shore, vainly illumined with all the 
splendour of an oriental sun. It is 
not here as in Europe, where the 
vine has mantled the battle field, 
or where the plongh has razed the 
landmarks of slaughter—where the 
proud towers, in which oppression 
once fortified itself, now blend with 
the dwellings of the fearless free- 
man—where the traces of past evil 
awe unobserved in the exulting pro- 
gtess of renovated society. No! 
here is nothing to quality, nothing 
to relieve the deadly result of ages 
of wasting disorder, and the blasts 
of the Divine judgments. Slowly 
Wacing this, the sea coast of the 

ilistines, voiceless, untrodden, 
save by the solitary camel and its 
driver, the eye wearies, the spirits 
sadden, the most trifling incident 
wa relief from the melancholy it 
Wspires, 

At length, towards evening, a 

twas despatched to obtain in- 

N.S. NO. 126. 
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telligence from a solitary Arab, 
who was seen slowly pacing the 
sands; but on its approach he took 
fright and ran off, and we had to 
watch the doubtful issue of a pur- 
suit of some duration. At length 
the fugitive was overtaken, and our 
messengers soon returned with the 
disagreeable tidings, that we were 
in a fair way for the coast of Egypt 
again; and must, therefore, retrace 
our course to reach Jaffa, At sunset 
we descried the shapeless fragments 
of the walls of renowned Askelon, 
and soon after neared the ruined 
and uninhabited area they inclose. 
(iaza too appeared on its isolated 
hill, a few miles from the shore; 
darkness soon after veiled the 
whole coast, and it was not till 
late on the following morning that 
we were abreast of Jaffa. 

The aspect of the town is most 
gloomy, its mass of prison-like 
buildings crowd up a: bold hill 
rising from the sea, and enclose 
with a strong wall unbroken but 
by a few castellated towers and 
minarets. To the south our eyes 
rested with surprise and delight on 
the vivid verdure spreading over 
the sandy knolls that rise from the 
beach, and on the white tents, 
glancing arms, and gay attire of an 
encampment. ‘The day before our 
arrival we had been startled at the 
sound of cannon, and now we saw 
a frigate in the roads. All this 
boded us no good, and we soon 
learned that there was but too much 
cause for our anxiety. Boats shot 
out of the gloomy port at our signal, 
and by their turbaned and _pic- 
turesque rowers, we were informed 
that the Pasha of Egypt was at 
Jaffa, and that the whole hill coun- 
try of Judea was ina state of revolt. 
On landing we were received by 
the Consul’s janissary, who, con- 
ducting us through ruinous walls 
and passages, introduced us to a 
small vaulted apartment, surround- 


» 
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ed with a cushioned divan, upon 
which we reclined with no small 
pleasure, fanned by the fresh breeze 
which played through the latticed 
windows. The Consul, Signor 
Damiani, soon entered and received 
us courteously. Dressed in the 
noble costume of the oriental Chris- 
tians, his person is striking, and 
his sharpened features and con- 
tracted brow but too plainly told 
of the anxiety and care, which in 
this land of misrule, violence, and 
treachery, never cease to darken the 
doubtful path of life. 

Coffee was introduced, and we 
eagerly requested the solution of 
our earnest inquiry, whether the 
road to Jerusalem was practicable, 
and to our great distress were as 
plainly answered in the negative. 
The mountaineers of Judea, impa- 
tient of the restraint upon their pre- 
datory habits imposed by the Pasha 
of Egypt; pressed by the heavy 
exactions which, perhaps, necessity 
alone may have occasioned him to 
impose; and stung to madness by 
the demand made of their children 
from their hearths, to throw away 


their lives for the furtherance of 


his ambitious projects, at length 


were up in arms, in occupation of 


the mountain passes, and deter- 
mined to struggle to the last with 
the growing power of their oppres- 
sor. Ibrahim was encamped with- 
out the walls, and only awaiting an 
accession of force from Egypt to 
march against the rebels. 

We at once determined on a 
visit to the famous chief, whose 
success in drilling the Arabs, and 
by their prowess in pushing his 
victorious arms well nigh to the 
gates of Stamboul, have recently 
awakened so great an interest in 
Europe. On issuing forth, the Con- 
sul at our head, we soon found that 
if a distant view of the town was 
unpromising, a close inspection 
proved it really miserable. Heavy 


[June, 


masses of masonry surrounded with 
ruinous heaps, perforated by a few 
narrow apertures, and here and 
there a latticed window, through 
which the dull eye of the tenant 
glanced with incurious apathy at 
the passer by, are all that challenge 
the notice of the observer, until he 
plunges from the meridian glare of 
the open street into the refreshing 
shade of the Bazaar. Nothing 
can be more delightful : it gives a 
charm to a narrow inclosure of 
paltry wooden shops, at once the 
mart and lounge of the place, pro- 
tected from the heat by a broken 
covering of mats and palm branches, 
under which recline, pipe in mouth, 
the listless traders, seldom dis- 
turbed in their repose, save those 
who minister to the pressing wants 
of life ; the vendors of bad bread, 
*““lebn,”* fruit, and water me- 
lons, are at an early hour be- 
sieged by a motley group of 
richly attired Turks, grave robed 
Armenians, and Bedouin Arabs in 
their ample blankets, with a monk 
or two from the convent. We 
sauntered slowly along, and soon 
reached the city gate. This in an 
eastern city is always a point of in- 
terest, and is usually furnished with 
a fountain, where thirsty camels 
and their drivers are refreshed, 
and where loungers are invariably 
seated beneath the shade of over- 
hanging foliage to observe all who 
enter. Emerging from the town, 
and advancing a few paces, I felt 
that I was indeed ‘ in the clime of 
the east, the land of the sun.” Be- 
fore the gate a number of Turks 
were exercising their noble coursers 
at the favourite game of * Jerreed 

—putting them to a fiery pace, and 
suddenly wheeling round with in 
mitable skill. Beyond lay stretched 
out the Valley of Sharon, glowing 
with the tangled foliage of the 


* A species of whey. 
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climate, uniting the density of a 
forest with the splendour of a 
rden ; its near openings display- 
ing the glittering tents of the en- 
camped soldiery, and beyond the 
rple shaded hills of Judea blend- 
ing with the glorious sky, whose 
lustre seemed to reflect from every 
object. Here the tall palm, lifting 
jnto the air its dark waving branches 
and golden fruit; the massy um- 
brageous fig-tree, beneath whose 
deep shade is the sweetest shelter 
from the noon-tide heat; the scarlet 
blossoms of the vivid, yet tender- 
leaved pomegranate; the prickly, 
purple flowered mazes of the [n- 
dian fig; the clustering vine; the 
funereal cypress, grow together in 
full luxuriance. We soon reached 
the camp, and arrived at the quar- 
tersof the Pasha. They were on 
a bold mound, commanding both 
sea and shore, crowned with a 
small mosque or tomb, around 
which were irregularly grouped the 
tents which contained his suite; 
and in the tangled valley below, 
those of the officers, some of whom 
were reclining in the shade, their 
coursers tied up or freely pasturing 
where a spot of verdure could be 
found. Arms were piled, and there 
was all the bustle of a camp ready 
to be broken up at a moment. No 
ceremony was required to obtain 
an interview with Ibrahim. We 
were ushered into the mosque, in- 
troduced by the Consul, and had 
full time to scrutinize him. His 
person is corpulent, and his long 
white beard heightens the effect of 
his striking features. He was seated 
smoking, and received our respects 
with a frank and cheerful courtesy, 
sending for his dragoman, who 
shortly entered. Omar Effendi had 
educated at Cambridge, and 
spoke English well, and there was 
about him an openness very en- 
gaging, He explained our object 
to the Pasha, who received it with 
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marked attention. It was evident 
he was playing the courteous Frank 
with us, smiling at one thing, 
gravely admitting another, and 
breaking forth very often into bois- 
terous merriment; for it is quite a 
point with him to create a good 
impression in his favour among 
Europeans. But if nature bestowed 
upon this man any share of human 
kindness, it has been razed out by 
a long and hardening acquaintance 
with treachery and blood. Not- 
withstanding his open and soldier- 
like deportment, there was about 
him what caused a shudder of dis- 
trust—an expression of cruelty, dus 
plicity, and habitual sensuality; a 
smile, such as often masks the 
treacherous purpose; a sternness 
of command, which told indeed of 
daring and determined valour, but 
also of unrelenting and sanguinary 
vengeance. A supple-looking Eu- 
ropean stood by his side, echoing 
with despicable accuracy his every 
gesture. From time to time, during 
the interview, his eye glanced 
anxiously to the western horizon, 
upon which the sails of his expected 
succours, impelled by a favourable 
breeze, were just discerned; and 
he explained to us, that as soon as 
they entered the port he should 
march against the ‘* canaille” of 
the mountains, and restore peace 
in a very brief period. We remain- 
ed a short time chatting and then 
took our leave, he having made us 
the proposal to accompany himif we 
pleased, in his march upon Jerusa- 
lem. While my friends for a while 
cultivated the society of Omar, I 
strolled among the Arab soldiery 
in the camp. I was struck with 
their lively passionate gestures, 
their activity, and delight in the 
simple music of their tribes. One 
day famishing with hunger, and 
almost naked, in the mud cabins 
of the Nile; the next seized, en- 
rolled, clothed with what to them 
2y2 
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must be splendour, and well fed, 
inflated with their new position 
aud success, these poor victims of a 
debasing oppression are now be- 
come its readiest instruments, and 
their energy and ‘“fierte” only 
make their domination the more 
intolerable. 

The vessels were now crowding 
into the port, the sun was near the 
western wave, and we returned into 
Jaffa to dine, and decide on our 
plans. At the hospitable board of 
the Consul it was settled that we 
should the next day hire a boat 
and proceed northward until the 
cessation of hostilities. 

I need not inform the biblical 
reader of the interesting events 
which have occurred at Jaffa. 
The remains of the house, said to 
be that of Simon the tanner, are 
near the Consulate, and are ob- 
viously of the middie ages. It is, 
however, certain, that the site is 
near this spot, close as it is to the 
sea-side. The house-top is still, 
in the East, used for retirement, 
and in summer the orientals fre- 
quently sleep there under an awn- 
ing. The town was now getting 
too het to hold us, the soldiers 
were landing all day, and the 
streets were choked. Provisions 
were all instantly appropriated for 
their use, and with some difficulty 
were we able to furnish ourselves 
for our short voyage. After taking 
leave of our hospitable Consul, 
who was in vain pressed to receive 
some remuneration for the burden 
of entertaining our numerous cor- 
tege, we embarked at midnight 
in a small bark, in which we were 
very compactly stowed, a nume- 
rous and somewhat motley cargo of 
passengers being on board. The 
next morning we were close off the 
coast traversed by St. Peter and 
his friends on their interesting mis- 
sion to the centurion, and the mind 
could easily picture them hastening 


to Cesarea, and rejoicing in the 
new and glorious discovery of the 
universality of the message of love, 
Cesarea is now fallen, her shapeless 
fragments are scattered along the 
solitary beach; but how has that 
Gospel that was first preached tothe 
desiring Gentiles, within her then 
proud and flourishing area, spread 
triumphantly, still to continue its 
victorious progress, till the “ whole 
earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” Beyond the 
plains, apparently fertile, which 
line the shore, the mountains of 
Sichem and Samaria swell boldl 

into the sky, inclosing in their bo- 
som the land given by Jacob to his 
sons, his well where Christ con- 
vinced the woman of Samaria, and 
the palaces of the kings of Israel— 
scenes of hallowed interest. To 
the north of these, the long range 
of Carmel juts into the sea without 
a dwelling, save the solitary con- 
vent on its lonely promontory. 
No villages and fanes gladden 
the appearance of the country, 
‘* the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon” is past; an air of aban- 
donment and desolation prevails, 
relieved alone by a few patches of 
cultivation, which show that the 
land may yet again ‘ rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” 

A fresh breeze now sprung up, 
and carried our light bark into the 
noble expanse of the Bay of Acre. 
The scene is very striking, Around 
the magnificent sweep of the azure 
waters, the range of Carmel on the 
right, and the lofty mountains of 
Galilee beyond, together with the 
receding rocky shores of the king- 
dom of Tyre, form one of the 
finest combinations on the coast. 
But the eye chiefly rests upon the 
white walls of St. Jean d’Acre; her 
battlements, mosques, and mina- 
rets, projecting into the dark sea, 
combine the strength of a fortress 
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with the splendour of a city. 
Proud towers, never bloodlessly, 
but always vainly won, who has 
not heard of the many struggles for 
their possession? Did not the mail- 
ed host of the crusaders, impelled 
by the wild energy of fanaticism, 
and at the period of their highest 
nilitary glory, long remain before 
her walls? Was it not against 
their Gothic turrets that the last 
wave of the Corsican’s ambition and 
power in Egypt broke, crushed, and 
baffled at the decree of providence, 
by the heroism of Smith? And at 
their late investment by Mehemet 
Ali, assisted by the science of 
Europe, were they yielded to the 
besieger, till his desperate son 
foreed, at the sword’s point, his 
oft-repulsed and failing legions, 
through their numerous breaches? 
Who knows if she has yet bad her 
fill of blood, and repairs her shat- 
tered walls but to witness another 
and a deadlier siege ? 

On approaching what from afar 
was so striking and beautiful, how 
great was our disappointment at 
finding it but a mass of ruins, so 
shapeless, that we were surprised 
at the form it had assumed. A 
few barks alone lay within the 
harbour, its silence little broken 
by the voice of traffic. We were 
received by a monk of the Catholic 
convent which numbers but three 
inmates, and their solitary esta- 
blishment is all that remains here 
ofthe Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
“Acre, the conquest of the Eng- 
lish hero, was the last possession of 
the cross, it had long been the only 
strong bulwark against the Moslem 
oree; it was important, through 
WS situation at the end of that large 
and fertile plain which extends to 
the Jordan eastward, and which 
has been the field of decisive con- 

m every age of the history of 
me, It was important as 
the centre of commercial inter- 
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course between the east and the 
west,—the resort of all nations 
and all languages; but the uni- 
versal profligacy which prevailed 
within its walls, and the crimes 
with which it was stained beyond 
the shame of any other Christian 
city, were thought to justify the 
judgment of God, when at length 
he delivered it over to a Maho- 
metan conqueror.”* Such, then, 
unless we add the indelible abhor- 
rence of the Moslems for that cross 
which, dyed in blood, was once 
the signal for their zealous exter- 
mination and interested plunder, 
is the only result of an enterprise, 
** whose follies, sufferings, and 
crimes have not ever been equalled 
in the history of human madness.” 
The last light of the sun was 
lingering upon the city, when I 
walked through its ruinous and 
mournful heaps, and could not but 
notice in the tall palm, arising in 
stately beauty, and the fig, and 
vine, and cypress, ‘‘ twining their 
roots” among the sheltered frag- 
ments, the contrast of the unceasing 
benevolence of God in nature with 
the destructive fury of those made 
in his image. I ascended to the 
walls, which next the sea are ve 
picturesque, protected by a reef of 
rocks, and on the north side next 
the land apparently impregnable ; 
they were forced, in the late siege, 
at their weakest point near the gate 
on the beach, which is now re- 
pairing. 1 found my way through 
the dirty bazaars to the convent 
with some difficulty, and soon 
after our party assembled in the 
hall to supper, which, from our 
unexpected arrival, was rather too 
simple and monastic; but we en- 
joyed ourselves at our long wooden 
table in cheerful converse with our 
hosts, who did all in their power 


* Waddington’s History of the Church, 
p. 456. 
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for our comfort. One of the friars 
was an Italian, and expressed his 
regret at lacking a pair of suitable 
shoes, the only drawback to his 
satisfaction in his shooting excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood. Poor 
fellow! he was supplied in his 
modest want by one of our party. 
We were assured that the environs 
were overrun by the Arabs, and 
that any sortie from the city would 
be attended with danger. We de- 
termined, however, on a trip to 
Carmel the next day, and retired 
to repose. As there was but one 
bed in our chamber, my companion 
ceded it to me as the more fa- 
tigued, and wrapping bimself in his 
Smyrna quilt, was soon fast asleep. 
Not such my fate. Kept awake 
all night by the tenants of conven- 
tual beds in general,—hour after 
hour passed watching. How start- 
ling in the dead of night was the 
chant of the muezzin, alone dis- 
turbing its stillness and repose ; 
“ "Twas musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and harp-strings 

meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown.” 


Never can I forget it. I was 
entranced by its peculiarly impres- 
sive and religious character, and 
listened with strange delight, not 
untempered with awe, to its deep 
and solemn cadences. The void 
was painful when its sounds ceased 
to thrill through the latticed case- 
ment. At length day broke beau- 
tifully over the purple shaded 
hills of Nazarethe My com- 
panion awoke, and we arose to 
examine the antiquities of the 
city: little appears to have sur- 
vived the ruin occasioned by its 
successive sieges. There is, how- 
ever, near the convent, a large 
building of the time of the cru- 
saders, surrounding an _ open 
court, and supported upon Gothic 
arcades. Its deep double gate- 


ways and portcullis tell of the pe- 
riod ** when each house was a for- 
talice,” and the Christian city of 
Acre rife with animosity and envy, 
Many other smaller buildings ap- 
pear to have been constructed at 
this epoch. No pen, I think, 
but that of the great northern 
bard, could depict the manners 
of this period, when the mail-clad 
knight, pale with fasting and vigils, 
and consumed with zeal at the 
imaginary summons of heaven, 
counted not his life dear to him. 
self, so that he might deliver the 
holy places where his Saviour 
suffered; when the cunning and 
supple priest, whose poor tool he 
was, employed the terrors of both 
worlds to effect the establishment 
of a kingdom of this earth; when 
restless, marshal spirits, which 
kindle at the hope of battle, ga- 
thered from the castellated halls 
of Europe, and to whom the “ dust 
of the melee,” was as the breath 
of their nostrils—when ambitious 
princes for a season abandoned 
their mutual jealousies, and were 
bound together by the spell of 
priestcraft in an unnatural alliance 
to conquer the east; in a word, 
when the deeds of lofty chivalry, 
and of ardent fanaticism—when 
the pride, the subtlety, and the 
deep debauchery of the western 
nations were mingled within the 
area of these Gothic walls. But 
it is a consolation, that whatever 
forms the ever-changing, but yet 
unchangeable principles of human 
corruption may in future times as- 
sume, such scenes as these at least 
never can return. 

The mosque of Djezzar Pasha, 
with its court of cypresses; the 
proud walls of the castle in which 
Abdaliah Pasha fancied himself 
secure, and which he so nobly de- 
fended, his gardens and fountains, 
are all, though not to the same 
extent, devastated by the last 
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New bazaars are replac- 
ing those that were destroyed, and 
Mehemet Ali is doing all that he 
can for the restoration of the city 
from the ruin to which he reduced it. 

In the afternoon, after much 
furbishing of arms and empty 
vaunting, our party sallied out of 
the gates, in some anticipation of a 
skirmish with the Arabs ; but mile 
alter mile did we proceed along 
the sands of the bay, meeting only 
afew peasants, or trains of camels 
proceeding to Acre. ‘These scat- 
tered groups are very picturesque, 
so rich and varied is the costume, 
and so noble the port and stature 
of not a few of the inhabitants, As 
we traced its eastern shore, the 
waves of the Mediterranean in 
long glittering lines broke with a 
gentle sound upon the beach, and 
nothing could have been more 
beautiful than its scarce ruffled 
azure surface skimmed by the 
graceful white sails of a few small 
boats, had not several wrecks im- 
bedded in the sand spoke of the 
violence of the winter tempests on 
this unsheltered coast. At length 
we reached the bank of the Kishon, 
“that ancient river,” once purple 
with the blood of the host of Sise- 
m. The ford is a short distance 
from its mouth, where the water 
is usually above the horses’ knees ; 
the river disembogues through 
thickets of palm, pomegranate, and 
odoriferous shrubs, that beautifully 
skirt the beach. A few square 
sombre walls and towers of the 
ancient town of Caipha, and the 
long outline and broken surface of 
Mount Carmel in the back ground, 
with a few groups of natives on the 
beach, or reclined beneath the 
— shade of the adjacent bu- 
tal ground, formed a very pleas- 
ing scene. 


Passing this small 
town, in whose roads a few vessels 
find more secure anchorage than at 
Acre, we approached the rugged 
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rocky ascent of the holy mount. 
A wood of venerable olives sweeps 
partly down its side and over the 
plain at its base; and its cool 
shade and seclusion formed an ex- 
cellent approach to a scene of such 
solemn interest. Emerging, we 
gained a steep rocky road, which we 
traced with delight, the sea breeze 
freshening as we ascended, until 
we reached the summit, and the 
walls of its lonely monastery. Our 
first business was to obtain admit- 
tance. A friar answered our 
summons at the portal, and con- 
ducted us up ‘stairs to a suite of 
apartments, whose air of comfort 
and even elegance, we beheld with 
no less surprise than delight; de- 
cent cleanliness being very rare in 
this part of the world. While con- 
gratulating one another on the 
posture of affairs, the Padre Julio 
entered to welcome us—a vene- 
rable figure, in the long brown robe 
of his order. Eighty winters had 
silvered his beard, which swept 
down his bosom; but his cheek 
had the bright ruddy hue of health, 
and the fire of youth was in his 
piercing eye. A brother attended 
him, and with some warrantable 
pride, they shewed us our cham- 
bers, which promised us the novel 
luxury of a sound night’s rest—a 
luxury which those alone can ap- 
preciate, whose slumbers have 
been for a long period at the 
mercy of oriental vermin. This 
done, we walked forth for a short 
time as the evening was closing. 
The fiery rays of the setting sun 
burst with fitful and trou- 
bled glare, through a vest of 
stormy clouds, brooding over 
the wide-spread waters of the 
Mediterranean, ominously ruffted 
by the rising breeze—the crimson 
radiance rested upon the distant 
mountains of Galilee, and the 
rocky headland of Tyre; and 
Acte’s far walls projecting inte 
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the sea. Atthe foot of the pro- 
montory the waves chafed upon 
the beach scarce audibly. Around 
us, beyond the solitary convent, 
all was wild and desolate, the 
shaggy goats browsed among the 
precipices; the only sounds that 
broke the awful silence were those 
of the low-murmuring deep, the 
shrill sweep of the wind through 
the brush-wood, and the howl 
of the convent watch-dog. The 
sun sank, the scene was soon 
obscured with vapours, and we 
were driven in by the cold and 
rain. Cheerful enough, however, 
was the vaulted refectory, where 
we assembled with our hosts to as 
excellent a supper as we could 
have desired; they had killed, I 
think, their fatted calf for us, 
The wine went round, and we 
found our friars exceedingly sen- 
sible and good-natured fellows. 
Our only drawback was the pre- 
sence of at least a dozen cats, 
whose license passed all bounds ; 
they leaped on the shoulders of 
our hosts, who alone could ap- 
pease their detestable clamour. I 
certainly wished the worthy fa- 
thers better company in their soli- 
tude; but man must have some- 
thing earthly to love, and doubt- 
less the exercise of affection to a 
dumb animal is far, far better than 
a state of spleenish moodiness, 
‘**with none who bless us, none 
whom we can bless.” 

The reader will smile if I dwell 
upon the ‘* SLEEPING bliss,” 
which, with all appliances and 
means to boot, we for once realized, 
but it was, in truth, most delicious ; 
heightened by the howling of the 
wind without, and the driving of 
the rain against the casement. 
Suffice it to say, that it was shame- 
fully late when we arose next 
morning, and found that the friars 
had been up some hours, and had 
prepared us such a breakfast as 
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certainly never greeted us in this 
land before or afterwards. Ex. 
cellent cakes just baked, the rich 
cream of their flocks, Smyrna figs, 
Candiote cheese, olives, almonds, 
&c. were spread upon the liberal 
board, and our good friends seemed 
to enjoy themselves in waiting onus, 
But enough of this, which must be 
far less interesting to the reader 
than it proved to ourselves. After 
breakfast we descended to a re- 
markable cavern in the steep side 
of the promontory overlooking the 
sea, called the School of the Pro- 
phets, with what degree of proba- 
bility I cannot judge. It is cer- 
tainly very ancient, and held in 
great veneration by Turks as well 
as Christians. Itis a long apart. 
ment hollowed in the rock, witha 
seat on one side, and no spot could 
be more secluded or impressive, 
As I stood at the furthest extre- 
mity, the light glancing through 
the heavy half-closed stone door. 
way, upon the contrasted fea- 
tures of the dervis keeper, the 
Catholic monks, and their Euro- 
pean guests, and the picturesque 
Arabs and Armenians, formed a 
strange sight—all gathered with 
reverence on a spot sacred to the 
recollections of Elijah and his 
brethren. From its narrow portal, 
adorned with a few vines and caper 
plants, we saw, at the foot of the 
promontory, the narrow path which 
Paul must have traversed in his 
journey from Ptolemais to Cesarea, 
and beyond lay stretched out the 
wide sea, on whose western hor- 
zon the servant of the Prophet be- 
held the cloud arise at the prayer 
of his master to refresh the 
droughty land of Israel. These 
are not the only spots on Car 
mel connected with the Prophet; 
his supposed residence is shown, 
and at some distance inland on 
the brook Kishon, which washes 
the northern foot of the mountail, 
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spot where the guilty priests of 
et eeese destroyed, 1 pointed 
out. On our ascent to the con- 
vent, we observed the distinct 
traces of terraces and vineyards 
built up in the same manner as on 
the Italian coast. Further inland 
the soil is susceptible of richer cul- 
tivation, though at present it is 
wholly waste. Many a secure 
hiding-place might be selected 
among its precipices and brush- 
wood, although there is nothing 
grand in the near aspect of the 
mountain. 

What a scene is that spread out 
from its summit! How rich in 
mingled associations! On_ the 
north is Acre, with its fields of 
blood, once glittering with the en- 
eampments of the chivalry of 
Europe, the land of Galilee, the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and 
that sea once covered with their 
commerce and the navies of Solo- 
mon, in later times passed and 
te-passed by the frequent barks of 
the first missionaries of the cross— 
to the south, Cesarea and its deso- 
late coast towards Jaffa; and to 
the east, guilty but beloved Israel, 
whose glory has decreased, ‘‘ as 
the shaking of an olive tree, and as 
the gleaning grapes when the vin- 
tage is done.” 

Melancholy land! too plainly 
stamped with the seal of decay and 
desolation! From the dawn of 
time how have the successive 
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waves of human destiny rolled 
over thee, and mournful are the 
traces of their passage; and still 
there broods over thee the dark 
and cloudy day of the divine dis- 
pleasure. But who can embrace 
thy moral interest?—-whose mind, 
however grasping, sinks not before 
its troubled and transcendant gran- 
deur? Thou hast beheld the chil- 
dren of Adam under the long and 
painful developement of their 
ruined nature in all their guilt, and 
shame, and perdition; and thou 
hast trembled at the offering of 
that dread sacrifice through which 
they are more highly exalted, than 
by their sin they were debased. 
Yes; on thy hallowed arena has 
been finished the work of human 
redemption; ‘* God manifest in 
the flesh,” has trodden thy conse- 
crated soil; from hence went forth 
to the whole world the tidings of 
salvation; here were planted the 
tirst churches, whose foundations 
were made sure by the devoted 
blood of apostolic martyrs. And 
yet are thine own children, be- 
loved for their fathers’ sake, scat- 
tered among all nations; them- 
selves, for ever a living proof «f 
the truths they set at nought; even 
now in their unbelief, but far more 
conspicuously when the glorious 
restoration that awaits them, shall 
set a new seal to the truth of pro- 
phetical announcements. 


W. Hz. B. 


SPEECH OF LORD VISCOUNT SAY AND SEALE, TOUCHING THE 
LITURGY AND SEPARATION. 


Tus following « Declaration” was 
obviously made in Parliament, but 
on what particular discussion we 
have not been able to ascertain. 
It is probable, however, from the 
terms employed respecting 
Archbishop Laud, that it was 
N.S. No. 126. 


delivered in some debate connected 
with his fall towards the close of 
the year 1640. 

Whatever may be thought of 
some of the epithets Lord Say was 
provoked to employ, the arguments 
deserve the attention of the reader. 

2Z 
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«A Speech of the Right Ho- 
nourable William, Lord Viscount 
Say and Seale, one of bis Majes- 
ties most Honourable Privie Coun- 
cell, spoken in Parliament, touch- 
ing the Liturgie and Separation. 

« My Lords, 

*« [| have waited to find you free 
from greater businesses, that I 
might crave leave to speake of 
something that concernes myselfe ; 
and this I have the more desired 
since my Lord of Canterburies 
last speech, who expressing his 
troubles, and bewailing the mise- 
rie of his condition, and of the 
Church of England (for he 
would needs joyne them together, 
which I thinke he may as the cause 
and effect, for the miseries of the 
church have certainly risen from 
him) hee insisted much upon this, 
that these troubles had befallen him 
through the malice of two parties, 
the Papists and the Sectaries, and 
by those hee said the church was 
greatly afflicted. How farre this 
man will extend this word Sectarie, 
and whom he will comprehend 
under it I know not, but I have 
some cause to feare that I may lye 
under some misapprehensions in 
respect of matters of this nature, 
which how farre it concerneth him, 
your Lordships will perceive by 
what I shall say. My Lord of 
Canterbury, a man of meane birth, 
bred up in a college (and that too 
frequently falls out to be in a fac- 
tion,) whose narrow comprehen- 
sion extended itselfe no farther 
then to carry on a side in the col- 
ledge; or canvas for a proctor’s 
place in the universitie, being sud- 
denly advanced to highest places of 
government in church and state, 
had not his heart inlarged by the in- 
largement of his fortune, but still the 
maintaining of his partie was that 
which filled all his thoughts, which 
he prosecuted with so much vio- 
lence and inconsideratenesse, that 
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he had not an eye to see the con- 
sequences thereof to the church and 
state, uutil hee had brought both 
into those distractions, danger, and 
dishonour, which we now find our. 
selves incompassed withall. Yet 
to maguifie his moderation, pre- 
sently after the breaking up of the 
last parliament, hee told a Lord 
who sitteth now in my sight, that 
if hee had beene a violent man, 
hee wanted no occasion to shew it, 
for he observed that my Lord Sa 
never came to prayers, and added, 
that I was in his knowledge as 
great a separatist as any was in 
England. My Lords, how farre 
hee hath spit this venom of his 
against me, I am not certaine ; but 
I may well feare where it might 
doe me greatest prejudice; J shall 
therefore intreat your Lordships 
favours and patience, that I may 
give you in these things which so 
neerely concerne me, a true ac- 
count of my selfe, which I shall 
dove with ingenuity and clearnesse, 
and so as that if I satisfie not all 
men, yet I hope I shall make it 
appeare I am not such a one as 
this waspish man was willing to 
make the world believe. 

“« For the first of these that he 
chargeth upon me, it may be he 
was willing to have it thought 
that I would not joyne in prayer 
with your Lordships, but refused 
such a communion, which is alto- 
gether false, for I should most wil- 
lingly joyne in prayer with you. 
And further, I will adde, that I 
doe not thinke but some set formes 
of prayer, by some men, in some 
eases, may be lawfully used: But 
this is that which I am not satis- 
fied in, that a certaine number of 
men should usurpe an authority 
unto themselves to frame certaine 
prayers and formes of divine sef- 
vice, and when that is done, under 
the name of the church to injoyne 
them upon all persons, im 
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times, and upon all occasions to 
be used and none other: and upon 
this ground, (which makes it the 
worse) because these come from 
the publicke spirit of the Church 
(when the Bishop or his Chaplaine 
shall frame them) and others pro- 
ceed from the private spirit of this 
or that particular man. 

“ This injunction is an usurpa- 
tion of power over the churches of 
Christ, and over the gilts and 
graces which Christ hath given 
unto men: which the Apostles 
never exercised, nor would assume, 
and yet they might much better 
have done it, and the same reasons 
might then have beene alledged 
for it that are now; ‘This turnes 
such forms, instead of being direc- 
tions, into superstition. 

*This sets aside the gifts and 
graces which Christ hath given, 
and thrusts out the exercise of 
them, to substitute in their places, 
and introduce a device of man. 
This injunction of such formes upon 
all men, turnes that, which in the 
beginning necessity brought in for 
the helpe of insufficiency, to be 
now the continuance and main- 
tenance of insufliciencie, and a 
barre to the exercise of able and 
sufficient gifts and graces: Asif, 
because some men had need to 
make use of crutches, all men 
should bee prohibited the use of 
their legges and injoyned to take 
up such crutches us have beene pre- 
= for those who had no legges. 
This I confesse I am not satisfied 
mm, yet 1 will further say thus 
much, here are with your Lordships 
some Bishops, men of great parts, 
able to offer up this worship unto 
God, in the use of those gifts 
which God hath endowed them 
with: and certainly they ought to 
serve him with the best of their 
abilities which they have received. 
Let them make use of their own 
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gifts, nay let them but professe 
that they accompt not themselves 
bound to use formes; nor to this 
forme they use, more then any 
other, but that it is free to them to 
couceive prayer, or to helpe them- 
selves by the use of any other 
forme they please as well as this 
prescribed ; and let them practice 
the same indifferently, that so it 
may be manifest the fault rests in 
the person, and not in the service, 
in the negligence of him that may 
offer better if he will, not in the 
injunction of that which is offered ; 
And I will not refuse to come to 
prayer: for I take the sinne then 
to be personall, and to reside in 
the person officiating onely. L 
know not whether | expresse my- 
selfe clearely to be understood in 
this or not, and it may seeme to be 
a nice scrupulosity, give me leave 
therefore to indeavour to cleare it 
by an instance or two. In the 
time of the Law, when God ap- 
pointed himselfe to be worshipped 
by offerings, and sacrifices, the 
shadowes and types of those truths 
which were to come; If a poore 
man that had not ability to bring 
a Bullocke, or a Ramme, or a 
Lambe, had brought a paire of 
Turtle Doves, or two young 
Pigeons, it would have beene in 
him un acceptable service. But if 
a man of ability who had heards 
and flocks, should out of negli- 
gence or covetousnesse, have spured 
the cost of a Bullocke or a Ramme, 
and brought young Pigeons, his 
service would have been rejected, 
and himselfe punished : how much 
more would the service have beene 
abomination, if men should have 
taken authority to have injoined 
all to bring no other but Turtles 
or young Pigeons, because some 
were not able to doe more? Jn 
one case there might be a tollerable 
and lawfull use of that, which 
222 
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otherwise used (especially if gene- 
rally injoined) would have beene 
most unlawfull. God will be wor- 
shipped with the fatte and the 
best of the inwards, the best of 
men’s giftes and abilities, which he 
that worships or officiates in wor- 
shipping, is to doe at his owne 
perill; And if it be free unto him, 
the worship may be lawful to him 
that joyneth with him therein in 
it selfe, though performed in a ne- 
gligent, and so in a sinfull manner 
by the Minister, but if that man- 
ner bee injoyned, the service it selfe 
is to be refused. 

** Now, in the time of the Gos- 
pell, God hath appointed the fool- 
ishnesse of preaching (for so the 
world accompts it) to be the 
meanes whereby he will save those 
that believe. I conceive where 
there are no gifts inabling men to 
preach, there might bee a lawfull 
and profitable use of reading of 
printed Sermons and Homilies, and 
in such case they might very law- 
fully be heard; but if some men, 
upon pretence to prevent extrava- 
gant preaching, should take upon 
them to set forth a booke of pub- 
like or common sermons fit for all 
times and occasions, and should 
injoyne Ministers to conforme to 
those, and use no other preaching 
at all, but the reading of these 
common Sermons or Homilies so 
devised for publike worship, this 
would make it utterly unlawfull, 
and to be professed against, as that 
which were the bringing in of a 
humane device and injunction, in 
the place, and instead of God's 
ordinance, to the exclusion thereof, 
as the Pharisees, to establish tra- 
ditions of their owne, made void 
the commandments of God; let it 
bee considered what difference 
there can bee found betweene these, 
but onely this, use and custom hath 
‘enured us to that of prayer, not so 
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in this of preaching, and therefore 
the evill of it would easily appeare 
unto us if so injoyned. 

** My Lords, let me presume 
upon your patience so farre further, 
as to give me leave to speake to 
the other imputation laid upon mee, 
that I am a separatist, and the 
greatest in England; and first, [ 
shall say of this word separatist, 
as that learned man, Mr. Hales, of 
Eaton, saith in a little manuscript 
of his which I have seene— 

“* «That where it may be rightly 
fixed and deservedly charged, it is 
certainly a great offence; but in 
common use now amongst us it is 
no other then a theologicall scar- 
crow, wherewith the potent and 
prevalent party useth to fright and 
enforce those who are not of their 
opinions to subscribe to their dic- 
tates, without daring to question 
them, or bring them to any rule or 
examination either of Scripture or 
of reason.’ And he observeth that 
this was too usual, even in ancient 
times as well as now. 

‘* Secondly, I say that there is 
a twofold separation, one from the 
Universall or Catholike Church, 
which can no otherwise be made 
but by denying the faith (for Faith 
and Love are the requisites into 
that communion); the other is a 
separation from this or that par- 
ticular church or congregation; 
and that not in respect of difference 
with them in matter of faith and 
love, but in dislike onely of such 
corruptions in their externall wor- 
ships and liturgies as they doe ad- 
mit of, and would injoyne upon 
others. This is a separation not 
from their persons as they are 
Christians, but from their corrup- 
tions in matter of worship, as they 
are therewith defiled. And this 
separation every man thut will 
keep himselfe pure from other mens 
sins, and not sin against his own 
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conscience, must make. And I 
will ingenuously confesse, that 
there are many things in many 
churches and congregations in Eng- 
land practised, and injoyned upon 
all to be practised and suffered, 
which I cannot practise nor admit 
of, except 1 should sin against the 
light of ny conscience, until 1 may 
out of the word of God be con- 
vinced of the lawfulnesse of them, 
which hitherto I could never see 
suficient ground for. But, my 
Lords, this is so farre from making 
me the greatest separatist in Eng- 
land, that it cannot argue me to be 
any at all; for, my Lords, the 
Bishops doe know that those whom 
they usually apply this terme unto 
are the Brownists (as they call 
them by another name), and they 
know their tenents. The truth is, 
they differ with us in no funda- 
mentall point of doctrine or saving 
truth, as I know. 

“Their failing is in this, they 
hold that there is no true church 
in England, no true ministry, no 
tue worship, which depend the 
one upon the other, they say all is 
antichristian: here is their errour, 
they distinguish not betweene the 
bene esse or puritie of a true 
church, and the esse or true being 
of it, though with many defects 
and grosse corruptions, but con- 
clude that because such things are 
wanting, which are indeed neces- 
sary to the well being of a true 
church, and to be desired, there- 

there is none at all in being. 
Thold no such opinion, but doe 
believe to the contrary, That there 
are in England many true churches, 
and a true ministrie which I doe 
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heare, and with which churches I 
could joyne in communion were 
those yokes of bondage which are 
laid upon them taken off, and 
those corruptions removed which 
they doe (contrary as I thinke to 
their dutie) yield unto and admit 
of, and this | am sure no separa- 
tist in England holdeth that de- 
serveth that name. Therefore I 
hope your Lordships will in that 
respect let me stand right in your 
opinions, J shall end with two 
requests. 

«<The one, that your Lordships 
will please to pardon me _ for 
troubling you with so long a dis- 
course concerning myselfe, I have 
not used it heretofore, and | am not 
like to offend againe in the same 
kind. It is but once, and your 


Lordships will consider the ocea- 
sion, 

‘<The second is, humbly to in- 
treat of you, that where you know 
there is one and the same God 
worshipped, one and the same faith 
imbraced, one and the same spirit- 


working love, and causing an un- 
blameable conversation, without 
any offence to the State, in your 
brethren, that in all these concurre 
with you, you will not suffer them 
(for ceremonies, and things to you 
indifferent, but not to them but 
burthens, which without offence to 
the State, or prejudice to the 
Churches, you may take off if you 
will) to be thrust out of the land, 
and cut off from their native 
countrey, for if you thus shall 
wound the consciences of your 
brethren, you will certainly offend, 
and sinne against Christ.” 
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REV. T. N. TOLLER’S TESTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF THE 
EVANGELICAL SYSTEM. 


GENTLEMEN,—In looking over 
some private letters, 1 find one 
from the Rev. T. N. Toller, of 
Kettering, which appears to me 
worthy of being preserved, as al- 
most his dying testimony to the 
truth and consolatory efficacy of 
the cardinal doctrines of the evan- 
gelical system. It well agrees 
with the remark of his eminent 
friend and biographer, (Mr. Hall,) 
that “the generality in Mr. Tol- 
ler’s statements of revealed truth, 
which was the consequence of his 
education at Daventry, totally 
diappeared” in the latter years of 
his ministry ; and that he attained 
to all the riches of the full as- 
surance of the mystery of God the 
Father and of Christ.” Mr. Tol- 
ler died, Feb. 26, 1821, only three 
months after the date of the fol- 
lowing letter. The first part re- 
lated to business. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your's very faithfully, 
JostaH CONDER. 


* * * * * 


‘« ] have been in a poor state of 


health and spirits for several years; 
but as [ am now advancing near 
upon the ‘ age of man,’ I must 
expect an increase rather than 
diminution of infirmity ; though [ 
have great reason for thankfulness 
that I have been enabled to keep on 
in a regular course of ministerial 
service still amidst much weakness 
and imperfection ; and [ find that 
the great peculiarities of the evan- 
gelical system are the only refuge 
of my own mind personally, and 
the only topics which I can discuss 
with any degree of satisfaction. 
The simple principle of ‘ grace in 
Christ Jesus’ appears all in all. 

*« | thank you for your kind in- 
vitation, but I believe my travel- 
ling days are about over, at least 
till I take the great journey of 
all. 

** Wishing you and yours every 
blessing, 

** T am, dear Sir, 

** Your's very sincerely, 
«Tuos. N. Tower.” 


“ Kettering, Nov, 22, 1820. 
‘© Mr. Conder, St. Albans.” 





POETRY. 


THE MISSIONARY. 
(From the New York Evangelist.) 


Far from the home of infancy, 

Blest with thy fervent faithful prayers, 
I go, my mother, o’er the sea, 

And leave thee, friend of early years. 


But can I bear to say farewell? 

My mother ; at that tender name, 
Alas ! can human language tell 

The sorrow that o’erpowers my frame ? 


But Jesus calls, and I must go 
To bear his banner on the wave, 


Proclaiming pardon to the foe, 
And blood- bought freedom to the slave. 


“ Yes, go,” replied the mother meek, 
“ My earthly hope, my joy, my stay, 
These sighs and tears my anguish speak, 
But Jesus calls, and I obey. 


Go teach the nations his dear name, 
And though on earth no more we meet, 

In heaven we'll join the loud amen, | 
With ransom’d heathen at his feet. 
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Review of Books :— Dr. Seiler’s Hermeneutics. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Biblical Hermeneutics ; or, The Art of 
Scripture Interpretation : from the Ger- 
man of George Frederic Seiler, D.D. 
Prof. Theol. in the University of Er- 

&c. With Notes, Strictures, 
ad Supplements from the Dutch of J. 
Heringa, D. D. Prof. Theol. in the 
University of Utrecht. Translated from 
the Originals, with additional Notes 
and Observations. By the Rev. William 
Wright, LL.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Westley and Davis. 
1835. Pp. 677. 
Ir cannot but afford most lively 
ure to all who feel interested 
io the diffusion of scriptural know- 
ledge, to observe the greatly in- 
creased attention which has of 
late years been paid to the mean- 
ing of the word of God, and the 
rapidly multiplying means, by the 
due use of which that meaning 
may be sought out and ascertained. 
The time is now passing away 


when any other construction of the 


words of Scripture will be borne 
with, except that which is based 
upon just i of interpreta- 
tion. Among illiterate preachers, 
indeed, such as those who for the 
Most part constitute the Antino- 
mian school, and among those 
who lazily copy or ape the 
preachers of a former age, there 
continue, and are likely to con- 
tinue, ridiculously absurd and 
awfully profane misiuterpretations 
of the Divine oracles; and occa- 
sionally a palpably wrong view is 
given of passages by some of whom 
otherwise better things might have 
been expected, and who can only 
be excused on the ground of their 
never having studied the subject 
of biblical interpretation, or their 
never having acquired any thing 

8 tact in seizing upon and pre- 
seating to view the genuine sense 


of the sacred writers: but assu- 
redly the extension of the benefits 
of education, the generalization of 
a habit of reading, the increased 
reverence for the dictates of inspi- 
ration, and the growing anxiety to 
determine what these dictates 
really are, which happily mark 
the present period, will render it 
impossible for any public teacher 
occupying a situation of promi- 
nence in the church of Christ, to 
indulge any longer in such aberra- 
tions from the live of truth and 
soberness, without exposing him- 
self to derision and contempt. 
Ministers of the Gospel must not 
only be extensively read, but well 
read in the writings of those au- 
thors in particular who have 
treated of the subjects more imme- 
diately relating to the different de- 
partments of their sacred calling. 
Most especially must they render 
themselves familiar with such 
works as elucidate the contents of 
Scripture, and facilitate the pub- 
lic interpretation of the sacred 
volume. 

Novel as the term hermeneutics, 
in a great measure, is in our theo- 
logical language, it has long been 
familiar to the Germans, as desig- 
nating the science of interpretation, 
and has specially been employed 
in application to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. In the 
writings of Pfeiffer, Morus, 
Ernesti, Bauer, Mayer, Beck, 
Keil, Jahn, Griesbach, Arigler, 
and many other biblical scholars, 
the rules of this science are more 
or less defined and illustrated ; and 
the study and application of these 
rules form an important part of 
the education enjoyed by those 
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young men at the German uni- 
versities who intend to cultivate 
the field of theological literature. 
Of the numerous authors, how- 
ever, who have distinguished 
themselves in this department 
of sacred science, none has ac- 
quired a higher reputation than 
Dr. Seiler, late Professor of Theo- 
logy at the University of Erlangen, 
whose work upon the subject, as 
translated by the Rev. Dr. Wright, 
is announced at the head of this 
article. The original work, which 
first appeared in 1800, was soon 
translated into Dutch by Dr. He- 
ringa, of Utrecht, and hassince been 
used as a text-book, or referred to 
as one of the most important books 
of authority, both at the German 
and Dutch Universities. What 
tended to prepare the way for its 
favourable reception was the just 
celebrity of Seiler as a theologi- 
cal writer, and indeed as one of 
the most prolific of the modern 
German writers on theology :—hav- 
ing between the years 1771 and 
1807 published a vast number of 
works in most departments of di- 
vinity, in which the doctrines of 
the orthodox Lutheran faith were 
illustrated and defended on princi- 
ples of interpretation, allowed, for 
the most part, by those who were 
hostile to the grand dogmas held 
by the Reformers as essential to 
the Christian revelation. His 
works on the Deity and Atone- 
ment of Christ rank among the 
best foreign productions we have 
on these snbjects; and, though 
occasionally exhibiting speculative 
positions, which may not com- 
mend themselves to our judgment, 
they have served as powerful bul- 
warks of the truth, amidst the 
fierce assaults of neological oppo- 
sition. 

For this translation of the 
*‘ Biblical Hermeneutics,” the 
English reader is under great obli- 
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gations to Dr. Wright, who has 
not only clothed his author in an 
appropriate English costume, but 
enriched the work with the valy. 
able notes of Professor Heringa, 
(many of them corrective of the 
text, and others furnishing further 
illustrations of it,) and added nu. 
merous important notes and ob- 
servations of his own, together 
with an erudite Appendix on the 
long-controverted passage, 1 John 
v.7. The literature of biblical in- 
terpretation is brought down to the 
present time; and exact notices 
are given of the most recent Eng- 
lish and American works on the 
subject. 

With respect to the plan and 
execution of the work, it contains 
three prefaces :—one by the trans- 
lator, one by Dr. Heringa, and one 
by the author himself, comprising 
a History of Biblical loterpreta- 
tion. There is also a brief Me- 
moir of Dr. Seiler, together with a 
list of his principal works. In the 
Introduction, the author, after 
some preliminary observations, 
explanatory of the subject, pro. 
ceeds to show the necessity and 
advantage of a well-ordered and 
regular system of canons for the 
interpretation of the Bible. The 
first Chapter of the first Part is 
occupied with a statement of prin- 
ciples and general rules, such as 
the right use of reason in discover- 
ing and exhibiting the sense of 
Holy Scripture, the agreement of 
interpretations with the usage of 
words, the peculiar mode of think- 
ing, the idioms, manners, senti- 
ments, and relations of an author; 
the occasion, time, place, circum- 
stances, context, parallel pas- 
sages, &c. Chapter the second 
embraces the proper and improper 
use of words, their various spe- 
cies, significations, and combina 
tion, tropes, anthropomorphitisms, 
emphasis, &c. The third chaptet 
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treats of allegories, 
mythical representations, types, 
Te stetorical figures, and paro- 
nomasia ; and the fourth enters into 
an examination of whole periods, 

ious and books of Scripture. 

‘o this part is added an Appendix 
on versions, paraphrases, and free 
translations. ‘The second Part con- 
tains an application of the general 
wules to the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures. It consists of 
four chapters, two of which are 
occupied with principles and 
wles for the interpretation of the 
Old Testament; aud the remain- 
ing two with thuse which speci- 
fically bear upon that of the 
New. In both, the subject ts first 
taken in application to these divi- 
sions of the Bible generally, and 
then in its adaptation to the sepa- 
rate parts and books. 

We here subjoin a specimen or 
two of the work, from which our 
readers will be able to form some 
idea of the manner in which the 
subjects are treated by the author, 


parables, 


“The object of an author in his dis- 
course or writing is to communicate his 
thoughts to others by the aid of words. 
These could not, however, express his 
thoughts if he used the same words when 
in the same connection, sometimes in one 
tense and sometimes in another. Rea- 
ta therefore enjoins the rule: always to 
wethe same words when they stand in the 
same connection, in one und the same sense. 

“If we are right in judging that the 
books contained in the Bible are written 

ably to reason, the canon is ob- 
vows: each passage in the Bible has but 
single sense. 

“Those who would attain the object 
and end of speech must, if natives of a 
country which possesses a fixed lan- 
ae call the same objects invariably 

the same names. This national 
‘jreement in the fixed use of the 
‘me words to denote the same objects, 
called the Usage of Words. It must 
oe of — intelligent writer, 
employs words according to the 
‘common 4 . 
“The usaGe OF worps is, (generally 
,)either universal or particular. 
The first takes place in all common writing 
N S. No, 126, 
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and speaking; the latter is proper to 
certain peculiar states, societies, arts, and 
sciences. There are therefore in every 
cultivated language common words or 
terms, and technical terms. We also 
meet incertain writers with what is called 
idiomatic usage of words, or a usage pe- 
culiar to those individuals. 

** Thus, in the language of the Old and 
New Testament, a general and particn- 
lar usage of words is found. In all pas- 
sages wherein mention is made of things 
usually occurring in human society, or 
appertaining to common life, the general 
usage of words prevails. In those pas- 
sages, on the other hand, which treat of 
the state of the soul, of its improvement 
and perfection, of the relation of man 
to God, and his redemption by grace, &c. 
the particular or theological usage of 
words takes place. An instance of the 
idiomatic usage is to be found in the 
writings of John, in regard to the word 
Logos.” —pp. 32—34. 

‘*In order to discern whether a word 
be used properly or improperly, and how 
it should be explained, the following rules 
are proposed. 

** 1, The usage of words is to be looked 
to in order to determine their proper 
sense. When the proper sense of words, 
agreeably to the usage, cannot be re- 
tained without giving a false and absurd 
sense, a trope must be admitted. It is 
also ascertained from the usage of words, 
what tropes occur in common life, which 
are neither grammatical tropes, nor pro- 
per names, When therefore a word is 
constantly used to signify the same thing, 
it must be understood properly. 

“<2, The nature and state of the thing 
itself must be considered, and how it pre- 
sents itself to our external or internal 
sense. When a power, property, or ac- 
tion is ascribed to any person or thing, to 
which experience shows that it does not 
belong, and which it cannot possess or 
perform consistently with reason, a trope 
must obviously be acknowledged ; as, to 
SLEEP beneath the earth ;—the SMILING 
landscape. 

‘*3. The context of the speech and the 
scope of the speaker or writer is to be 
considered. 

“4, Adjectives sometimes determine 
whether a word is to be taken properly 
or improperly. 

“* 5. The comparison of other es 
in which a word occurs not seldom dis- 
covers the trope or the proper sense; 
for one and the same thing is in many 
passages properly, in many others, im- 
properly, expressed. 

“6. Consider the contents of the 
whole passage : 
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 (1.) In a prose history but few 
tropes occur. 

2.) In an account of covenants, 
agreements, and such like ac- 
tions, men are generally accus- 
tomed to express themselves 

roperly. 

(3.) th ped and ordinances, the 
prince or legislator is accustomed 
to use definite and proper ex- 
pressions, 

“7. But chiefly we must attend to the 
usual style and to the spirit of an author. 
There are, no doubt, historians, who 
write not merely with elegance, but 
whose style is animated and rhetorical, 
and who therefore make frequent use of 
tropical expressions. 

“ 8, Finally, it may be ascertained 
from the analogy of Scripture Doctrine, 
or from history, whether a thing is to be 
properly or tropically understood, Matt. 
x. 34; Morus, p. 297. 

“ The following rules are required for 
the explanation of tropes. 

*€1, It should be shown that in the 

rticular passage an improper sense must 

e adopted. 

“©2. The probable grounds should be 
shown on which the author has used this 
precise word in place of another. 

« 3. It should be observed what beauty 
and force of expression, —what variety,— 
would be lost, if the proper sense be 
adopted in place of the trope. 

4. Let the point of resemblance be 
accurately shown, or the relation and con- 
nection of the things; and the true and 
complete sense of the author be thus ex- 
hibited. 

** Those words which occurred in the 
division and enumeration of tropes (§ 48), 
under the name of antitheses, require to 
be explained in a manner altogether pe- 
culiar. There are, for instance, words 
and phrases in the New Testament, de- 
noting objects and actions which resem- 
ble the objects and religious actions of 
the Old. Between the economy of the 
Old and New Testament there is a ma- 
nifest resemblance. There the Mediator 
is Moses ; here it is Christ. There is a 
High Priest, Sacrifice, Reconciliation, 
ant the Holy of Holies; here something 
of the same kind, but far more excellent. 
Consequently, in the explanation of these 
words, the Resemblance must be first 
ascertained ; then the Difference is to be 
shown, and the superior excellence of 
the persons and things of the New 
Testament above those of the Old. 
There is something corporeal, here all is 
spiritual: there earthly, here heavenly. 
This analogy in the economy of the old 
and new religion is of the last importance 
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to the accurate interpretation of the New 
Testament, especially the writings of 
Paul. See Mori* Hermenent. Sac,’ p- 294 

“Tt is a perverted treatment of tropes, 
and a useless speculation and refine. 
ment— 

‘1. When, in order as it were to ex- 
haust them, men go back to the primi- 
tive and obsolete signification of words 
and thence deduce an emphatic mean. 
ing. 

**2. When men, in proper tropes, pre- 
suppose any other design in the writer 
than a wish to introduce a variety of ex- 
pression, to write with elegance, to move 
the passions, &c., unless there are obvious 
signs of another object; for instance, to 
add a peculiar emphasis, 

“*3. When men go farther than the 
object of the writer, and seek more in 
the trope than he meant to indicate ; for 
instance, when the point of comparison 
in the metaphor is strained too far, and 
all possible resemblances of things are 
laid hold on, of which the writer himself 
never entertained a thought. Compare 
Mori ‘ Herm. S.’ P. I. 8. 2. cap. iv, p. 
270 —298.” —- pp. 52—55. 

“ The proper prophetico-poetical pas- 
Sages possess almost every characteristic 
of other poetry; only the interpreter 
should well observe, that, 

‘1. The sacred seers did not write 
like the heathen poets, merely with the 
view of amusing their readers, but be- 
cause they laboured with a holy enthu- 
siasm for truth and virtue ; and were, on 
this very account, raised above the com- 
mon state of mind of other men, by 
genuine inspiration. In sucha state did 
they write down, or more commonly dic- 
tate, their oracles. Thence the high- 
coloured images, the bold expressions, 
the frequent allegories, in which they 
depict their sentiments in lofty strains. 
If, then, we would discover the true 
sense of their writings, we should be 
careful not to adhere to their words 
alone, but should express in our explana 
tions the things also and the substance, 
which can only be gathered by a com 
parison with other passages. 

“2. Those passages of the prophets 
which are rich in imagery, are 
made up of a multiplicity of emblems 
which do not much accord with the taste 
of our times. In their case the rules 
given above should be attended to, vi 
that the ancient oriental poetry and poe- 
tical discourses are not to be j ac 
cording to our taste and the rules of the 
modern art of poetry, but by a comp 
rison with the poetry of the East. 

** 3. As the souls of the prophets were 
filled with great ideas, which they w! 
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to communicate as messengers of God, 

were accustomed to express them 
ina variety of ways. They spoke of them, 
for instance, two or three times succes- 
ively; at one time in proper words, at 
another in similitndes and other instruc- 
tive figures; it is, therefore, requisite in 
the interpretation of passages of this sort 
toguard against the practice of multiply- 
ing single objects, and introducing ficti- 
tious propositions into the texts. 

“4, The prophets sometimes record, 
as real occurrences, the visions which 
they beheld when in a state of ecstasy, 
or the actions which they employed in 
their character of sacred poets for the 
instraction of the people, in order to de- 
pict thereby a present or future object. 
These may be denominated prophetical 
serrations, in like manner as similar com- 
positions in profane poetry are called 
moral narrations; e. g- Hosea i. ii.; 
Ezekiel i. 

“5. The holy seer beholds in his pro- 
phetic raptures future events as actually 
present; he sees them, as they present 
themselves to his mind in quick suc- 
cession, as already past, nearly as we see 
objects in a clear and vivid dream. He, 
therefore, describes even the remotest 
objects as present or as past. 

“6. As, in dreams, the mind passes 
wiftly from one object to another, with 
a rapid and unconnected succession of 
ideas, so it was with the prophets. Hence 
their discourses abound with so many 
sadden and abrupt transitions from image 
to image, from one extreme to another, 
from one idea to its opposite, from the 
depths of sorrow to the heights of joy. 
From this arises the rule: In prophe- 
teal writings of this kind, we are not to 
expect the same regular connection of 
ideas as we should in a prose composi- 
tion; nor to take for granted that the 
same. person or thing which was the sub- 
Jectof the previous part of the discourse, 
is also that of the subsequent. 

“T. It is, especially, a common prac- 
tice with the prophets, while in the act 
of depicting a mournful and afflicting 
condition, suddenly to turn the attention 

hearers to the last times. This 
axiously-longed-for period was to them 
nearly equivalent to what a state of fu- 
tare felicity and the joys of heaven are 
© the Christian. ‘The condition on 
they expected their recompense 
Was,—the truly pions shall then for the 
first time be really happy, and the sin- 
ners miserable. Dan. viii. xii. ; Isa. Ixv 
hivi.; Mal. ii. iv. 
From the prospect of these last 
the prophets generally return at 
mee to excite their fellow-citizens to 
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amendment, or to terrify them by the 
fear of impending punishment. It was, 
therefore, an error committed by inter- 
preters, when they imagined that the 
passages immediately preceding, and 
which treated of the last days, were to 
be applied to circumstances which ex- 
isted in the lifetime of the prophet. 
From failing to notice this error, many 
of the descriptions of the future uni- 
versal kingdom of God have been ap- 
plied to the times of the prophets, and to 
the reigning sovereigns. Isaiah ix. 

“8. There exists in the prophetic 
writings an analogy of imagery, which 
those who would facilitate their interpre- 
tation, can learn only from frequent read- 
ing and constant exercise in those books. 
Glass has, in the second book of his Phi- 
lologia Sacra, Dathe’s edition, furnished a 
large collection of such images, (see 
especially, p. 921.) Dr. John Smith has 
done the same in his View of the Prophets 
already referred to, (p- 278 supra.) 
But, exclusive of this, it is worthy of 
observation, that each of the prophets is 
generally distinguished by his own pe- 
culiar scheme. This observation applies 
especially to the prophets who wrote 
after the captivity. The interpreter 
should study to make himself master of 
this symbolical language of the prophets, 
by oft-repeated reading and mutual com- 
parison of the same prophetical books.” — 
pp- 255 — 288. 

The following extract contains 
one of the portions added by Dr. 
Heringa. It is on the interpreta- 
tion of the Apostolical epistles. 


“In the interpretation of the Aposto- 
lical Epistles, both those of Paul and of 
the other apostles, the following obser- 
vations should be attended to :— 

“1. The person and character of the 
writer. Much will depend on this, in 
endeavouring to acquire a right under- 
standing of many particulars in which 
the writer makes mention of himself, 
and of his relation to those whom he ad- 
dresses. On this, also, will depend the 
force and authority of his lessons and ex- 
hortations. Each writer is also distin- 
guished by his own peculiar species of 
knowledge, his mode of thinking, charac- 
ter and style, together with other cir- 
cumstances which influence him in the 
choice of his materials, mode of ex- 
pression, application of his subject, and 
the whole form of his epistle. In the 
mean time, the attention should always 
be kept fixed, in the epistolary writings 
of the New Testament, on the peculiar 
relation in which the writers stood to 
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Jesus Christ, whose apostles they were, 
in whose name they were accustomed to 
speak and to write, and by whose Spirit 
they were directed; so that their in- 
structions, exhortations, and counsels, 
may, and should always be reverenced 
as the lessons of Jesus Christ himself, 
even when they had received no special 
injunction to write on any particular sub- 
ject. 

On this account, there is a peculiar 
interest attached to the inquiry, which 
James it is whose Epistle it is preserved 
in the collection of sacred writings, as 
well as whether the Epistle to the He- 
brews is the work of Paul, or of some 
other person; the more so, as on the re- 
sult of this question, depends the accu- 
racy of those comparisons which have 
been instituted between this and his 
other writings. 

It is also worthy of observation, in 
the Epistles of Paul, that he has con- 
tinually, in his writings, united with him- 
self others who were his fellow labourers 
in preaching the gospel, (Cor. Gal. 
Philipp. Coloss. Thessal. Phelem.); that 
he sometimes wrote his Epistles with his 
own hand, (Gal. vi. 11,) and sometimes 
employed an amanuensis, (Rom, xvi. 22,) 
adding his own signature, (1 Cor. xvi. 
21; Col. iv.18; 2 Thess. iii. 17.) These 
circumstances may also furnish the means 
of explaining the cause of the longer or 
shorter periods and parentheses which 
occur in his writings. Finally, it should 
be well observed what persons are in- 
cluded when the expressions on this sub- 
ject are indefinite; whether we and us 
mean the writer alone, or the writers col- 
lectively; whether the writer and his 
companions in the preaching of the gos- 
pel; whether the writer and the Chris- 
tians to whom he writes; whether the 
writer joins with himself his fellow- 
Christians from among the Jews, or the 
Christians only whom he addresses, but 
among whom he gracefully includes him- 
self through a wise affability and conde- 
scension. 

**2 The characters of those to whom 
the Epistle was sent. If we can be- 
come acquainted with their modes of 
thinking, dispositions, employments, his- 
tory, and other circumstances, it will be 
of great assistance in ascertaining the 
aim, the applicability, and the force, of 
the lessons, admonitions, rebukes, argu- 
ments, refutations, and consolations, ad- 
dressed to them. The Apostolical Epis- 
tles are addressed to Christians, whether 
dispersed through various districts, such 
as the Epistles of Peter; or whether 
they had established communities in cer- 
tain provinces, as in Galatia, or in cities, 
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as at Rome, Corinth, &c. Some are ad. 
dressed to individuals: whether, in their 
capacity of superintendents of charches, 
they were to use them at the same time 
for the general good of the community, 
such as the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus; or whether they were confined 
to the individuals who received them, as 
that to Philemon, as well as the second 
and third Epistles of John. In the let- 
ters addressed to whole churches, or to 
Christians, dispersed in various places, it 
should be borne in mind, that the Chris. 
tians in those times had been, a short 
time before, either heathens, or Jews by 
birth, and associates of Jews. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed ej- 
ther to Jews and their associates, who 
had either become Christians, or who at 
least had, from their close vicinity, be- 
come acquainted with the nature of 
Christianity. The rest are written to 
both sorts, generally without any excep- 
tion ; sometimes, however, the subject is 
more especially addressed either to those 
who had formerly been Jews, or to those 
who had been Gentiles,—as in the Epistle 
to the Romans. In each of these cases, 
attention should be paid to their former 
as well as present mode of thinking, cha- 
racter, defects, and virtues; the places 
in which they dwelt; the way in which 
they had been brought to embrace Chris- 
tianity ; their former or present instruc- 
tors ; the false teachers, who endeavoured 
to influence and seduce them ; the temp- 
tations and dangers to which they were 
exposed ; the vanities and vices which 
sprung up, or threatened to creep in 
among them from either cause; the 
peculiar blessings which they enjoyed, 
by the communication of extraordinary 
spiritual gifts, or other external or in- 
ternal advantages; the misfortunes 
which befell them through the loss of 
their teachers, through oppressions, per- 
secutions, and the like; their peculiar 
relations, social institutions, assemblies, 
presidents, and superintendents; their 
disputes and divisions, with their causes 
and effects; the relation in which they 
stood to the writers of the Epistles, who 
had either been the founders of their 
churches, or who had first preached the 
gospel to them (as Paul to the Corin 
thians), or had afterwards laboured for 
their advantage (as Paul to the Ephe- 
sians), or, at least, were acquainted 

some of them (as in the Epistle to the 
Romans.) or stood in no particular rela- 
tion to them (as Paul to the Colossians); 
and further, who burned with love for 
them (as Paul to the Philippians), o 
among whom were individuals who op 
posed and despised him (as among the 
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tians) ; finally, the relation in which 
Ee arches and Christians stood to 
other teachers, churches, and to the 
litic who were their rulers, and 
to the households wherein they dwelt 
either in a state of freedom or slavery. 
These, and other circumstances, must be 
ed partly from the Epistles them- 
selves, partly from other Epistles, partly 
from the Acts, and partly from historical 
docoments and other sources of intelli- 
. The interpreter should specially fix 
attention on the sense in which the 
Apostles were accustomed to designate 
those to whom they wrote with the appella- 
tion of called, elect, or chosen, holy, beloved 
of God, &c. Indeed, the sense of many 
other sayings, the power and applica- 
bility of the exhortations, encourage- 
ments, rebukes, and consolations, as well 
as the connection of the Epistle, often 
s on whether these expressions 
are held to denote the same or different 
persons: also, whether they are to be 
restricted to special individuals, or ap- 
plied to whole congregations; conse- 
quently, whether they are to be under- 
stood in a stronger or weaker, a more 
limited or more indefinite sense. 

“3, The occasion of writing the Epis- 
tle. This may consist either in the cir- 
eumstances of the persons to whom it was 
written, or in something which more 
Bearly concerns the writer; or in some 
other circumstance, such as the interest 
of athird person. Several occasions also 
may have conspired to produce it. These 
should be investigated for the purpose of 
determining thereby the sense and aim 
of what is said, the state of the writer’s 
mind, and the force of his words, and of 
assigning a reason for his having said, or 
omitted to say, any particular thing. 
And the Epistles themselves often fur- 
nish sufficient light to decide this, either 
expressly, or by implication: as, for ex- 
ample, the first Epistle to the Corin- 

. Sometimes, also, sufficient light 
is derived from former Fpistles, as in the 
tase of the second Epistle to the same 
Corinthians, and the second to the Thes- 

ans. 

“2. The scope of the Epistle. To 
know this, is of the utmost importance for 
the understanding of the subject, dis- 
covering the connection, examining into 
the relevance and applicability of the 
Whole and of the several parts of the 
Epistle, observing the beautiful and 
striking parts, and perceiving the reasons 
why any thing is said or omitted, or said 
precisely in such a way. This design 
ms be more general, in order to exhibit 

recommend the doctrines of the gos- 


pel to Christians, and to defend it against 
the assaults which it had at that time to 
sustain, principally on the side of the 
Jews, as well as to exhort them to a 
lively faith, a voluntary confession, and a 
faithfal performance of the precepts of 
the gospel ; as, for instance, the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. It may also have been 
more special, in order to put men on 
their guard against some particular local 
misconceptions and defects, as well as to 
rebuke particular errors and sins, as in 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
Corinthians,—to stimulate to the per- 
formance of some peculiar duties and 
virtues, as in those to ‘Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon,—or to plead the cause of the 
writer conjointly with that of the gospel, 
as in that to the Galatians. Also various 
objects, both general and special, may be 
combined, and the one rendered sub- 
servient to the other. For this investi- 
gation, the Epistle will itself generally 
serve, the subject and connection of 
which should be closely attended to, 
paying special regard to those things 
which are most frequently repeated, 
most forcibly urged, and most expressly 
proved and defended. 

** 5. The subject matter and the con- 
text. Although the intention should be 
only to consider a small portion of the 
Epistle, it will be necessary notwithstand- 
ing, to become acquainted with the main 
subject, and to understand the connec- 
tion in which this part stands to the 
whole. A cursory view will here be 
sometimes sufficient ; at other times, re- 
peated reading will be required. And 
here the occasion, and the object of the 
writer should be carefully borne in mind. 
In some of the Epistles there is a syste- 
matic connection and consecutive argu- 
ment, as in those of Paul to the Romans 
and Hebrews. Others contain uncon- 
nected pieces, according to the nature 
of the peculiar subject, or in reference 
to proposed questions and objections 
which were to be answered, as in the 
tirst epistle to the Corinthians. In like 
manner, even in the same Epistle, one part 
is more connected than another, as is the 
case in the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Romans; in proportion to the variety of 
the things treated of. It is further of 
great importance in determining the 
sense of words, and the explanation of 
the subjects treated of, to consult the 
various other epistles, and the speeches 
of Paul and Peter, cited in the Acts. 
Such Epistles should be especially at- 
tended to as refer to one and the same 
subject, as those to the Romans and Ga- 
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latians; or were written at the same 
period of time, as those to the Ephesians 
and Colossians. So in like manner in 
regard to John’s Epistles,—the Gospel 
of the same apostle, and, in some cases, 
the Apocalypse, should be consulted. 

‘** 6, The style and form of the Epistle. 
This is sometimes an argumentative style, 
asin the Epistles of Paul to the Romans 
and Galatians, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It sometimes more resembles 
an admonitory or rebuking discourse, as 
the Epistles of James and Jude. Most 
generally, there may be observed a free, 
familiar, and unconnected manner of 
writing, such as is peculiar to the epis- 
tolary style. The Epistles invariably 
contain addresses, gratulations, aud salu- 
tations, circumstances which give even to 
an essay the peculiar form of the episto- 
lary style. All this should be observed, 
mutually compared, and the diversity of 
this and other modes of speaking and 
writing attended to, inasmuch as it has 
much influence on the right understand- 
ing of the contents, and the connection, 
as well as the clear conception of the 
feeling, the state of mind, and the object 
of the writer. ’ 

“7. The time and place when and 
where the Epistle was written. These 
particulars also serve to bring us ac- 
quainted with the circumstances in which 
the author wrote his letter, and in which 
those to whom it was addressed, received 
it. Itis, therefore, of great importance 
to understand the occasion, the object, 
the subject, and the sense of peculiar 
expressions, and to examine into the 
reasons why such things are said or not 
said, or said exactly as they are. The 
exact time and place may be sometimes 
determined ; but in some of the Epistles 
this is of less importance, as in that to 
the Hebrews. In respect to others there 
are strong internal evidences to be found 
both in the Epistles themselves, and in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The super- 
scriptions also furnish good indications, 
although their authority alone cannot be 
relied on. It is of importance, in this 
respect, to know the grounds on which 
various writers have founded their cal- 
culations, especially in regard to the order 
of time in which the various Epistles were 
written, whether simultaneously, or sub- 
sequent to each other. 

“These are the chief particulars 
which should be attended to in investi- 


gating the sense of the Apostolical Epis- - 


tles. I shall add a few additional obser- 
vations on the subject matter and im- 
portance of the Epistles themselves. 

“ The doctrines of the apostles, both 
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in respect of faith and morals, contained 
in these Epistles, are, true, Divine doc. 
trines ; adapted, in the first place, to the 
instruction and guidance of those ty 
whom they were addressed, but also to be 
regarded by us as equally applicable to 
the nature of vur circumstances, and thas 
used as the rule of our christian life. It 
is an irrational opinion, and one which 
is but ill suited to the character of the 
christian religion, to assert that we should 
learn the doctrines of the gospel from 
the sayings of Jesus alone, and not also 
from the more full explanations of the 
apostles. The apostles may, from time to 
time, have acquired a greater and more 
accurate insight into some particulars, 
such as the calling of the Gentiles, the 
second coming of Christ, and the like; 
but they never delivered erroneous doc- 
trines in their Epistles on this or any 
other subject. They may have regarded 
one and the same object from different 
points of view, or used the same words in 
various significations, but they never, 
notwithstanding, deliver contradictory 
doctrines ; and their united instructions 
fully agree with those of their common 
Master, Jesus Christ. 

“ There occur in these Epistles many 
subordinate matters, which appear to 
possess little interest for the inquirer into 
the doctrines of Christianity; such as 
salutations, directions about personal 
concerns, particulars of the history of 
men then living, &c. But it would be 
absurd to wish that such trifles, as they 
have been called, which are inseparable 
indeed from epistolary writings, were 
excluded from those of the apostles. 
Nor are they without their use. Itis 
from such almost imperceptible minutiz 
that we derive one of the most weighty 
evidences for the genuineness of those 
letters. They, moreover, give, in a sur- 
prising manner, much interesting know- 
ledge respecting the characters, the oc- 
cupations, and fates of the primitive 
Christians, respecting the state of the 
early christian churches, and the influence 
of the gospel on the hearts of those who 
received it. They furnish us with many 
a bint for making applications to ourselves 
and our times. In a word, those trifles 
are so closely and intimately connected 
with the rest, and so valuable in them- 
selves, that it would be more desirable, 
if it were lawful to express such a wish, 
to have more such letters as those to 
Philemon, Gaius, and the christian 
widow, than not possess those which we 
have ; more desirable to have addi 
particulars concerning travelling cloaks, 
parchments, wine, and water, and salnta 
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tions, than to wish them removed from 
the apostolical epistles.” — pp. 501— 
$l, 

It is only necessary to add, that 
the strictures which are made upon 
several passages of the original 
work by the Dutch and English 
translators, put the reader gene- 
rally on his guard against the in- 
fluence of certain expressions or 
modes of thought to which Dr. 
Seiler was habituated, and certain 
concessions which he has made in 
favour of statements and hypo- 
theses advanced by his countrymen, 
that if substantiated or allowed to 
pass as valid, would go to subvert 
the authority of the sacred writings, 
and superinduce those sceptical 
views, the spread of which has 
made such havoc in the German 
churches, 

We again express our sense of 
obligation to the translator, and 
hope he will be encouraged by the 
favourable reception of the present 
publication to make his country- 
men acquainted with other valuable 
works in foreign theology, espe- 
cially some of the best of those 
written by the Dutch divines, to 
whose language we are almost total 
strangers, 


Historical Memoirs of the House of Rus- 
sell, from the Time of the Norman Con- 
quest. By J. H. Wiffen, M.R.S L., 
$c. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 563,604. London: 
Longman and Co. 


“Nosi.ity,” as Mr. Burke ob- 
serves, “is a graceful ornament 
“to the civil order. It is the 
“Corinthian capital of polished 
“society. Omnes boni nobilitati 
“semper favemus, was the saying 
“of a wise and good man. It is 
“indeed one sign of a liberal and 
“benevolent mind to incline to it 
“with some sort of partial propen- 
“sity.” We own ourselves the sub- 
cts of this bias in spite of Isaac 
omkins, gent., which may, how- 


ever, be the dictate of taste and 
poetic feeling, rather than the result 
of a well-balanced consideration of 
the advantages and evils that result 
tothe community from the existence 
of a splendid aristocracy. 

Be that as it may, possessing as 
we do this truly English feeling, 
we own that it gratifies us, expe- 
cially at this crisis, to meet with 
any thing that will justify it. Mr. 
Witten has long enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of the noble house of 
Russell, and they and their order 
derive, in this instance, as on all 
similar occasions, no common ad- 
vantages from the patronage of a 
man of letters. Not that it re- 
quired the impulse of personal 
gratitude to produce interesting 
historical memoirs of such a family, 
the majority of whose members 
have been more like the well-pro- 
portioned Dorie column than the 
graceful foliage of the ** Corinthian 
capital”—who have been found in 
trying periods of our national his- 
tory, not amongst the ornaments, 
but ‘* the pillars of the state.” 

Were this work devoted alone to 
the history of patriot nobles, it 
would not come within the range 
of our critical notice, but though 
** not many mighty, not many noble 
are called” —yet it has pleased God 
to dignify some members of this 
house with his grace, and their 
piety has irradiated their coronets 
with an unearthy glory, and has 
imparted to their story an interest 
of surpassing loveliness. 

Having the work before us, we 
shall, however, take notice of one 
ecclesiastico-political subject in- 
cluded in it, after we have premised 
that Mr. Wiffen has occupied nine 
years in collecting information 
from the family documents, the 
national records, and the ancient 
archives of their ancestors still pre- 
served in Normandy. 

The subject to which we refer 
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is the seizure of the Abbeys by 
Henry the Eighth, which Burke, 
from vindictive motives, imputed 
to the counsels of Sir John Russell, 
and which reproach for the low 
purposes of party, has been again 
revived against his illustrious name- 
sake and descendant, Lord John 
Russell. 

Mr. Wiften describes the affair 
in the following eloquent passage, 
which at this period will interest 
our readers. 


“In the year 1533, Henry ventured 
on his quarrel with the Papal See, by 
directing his divorce to be pronounced in 
England, and by marrying, privately in 
November, and publicly in April, the ob- 
ject of his admiration. The anger and 
indignation which the Pope had long 
cherished against Henry were consum- 
mated by this decisive step; and on the 
23d of March, 1534, he issued that im- 
petuous sentence which dissolved the last 
bond of civility and intercourse between 
them. The irritation produced by his 
denunciation in England was extreme ; 
and when the Parliament met in Novem- 
ber, the celebrated Act was passed which 
abrogated for ever the Pope’s supremacy 
in England, and conferred on the king, 


with the title of the only supreme head of 


the English church, the power to visit and 
suppress, to reform, and to correct all 
errors and abuses, enormities and here- 
sies, that fell under a spiritual juris- 
diction. 

“A visitation of the greater abbeys 
was accordingly resolved upon. Of all 
the various measures thus resorted to, for 
emancipating the nation from its con- 
nexion with the Roman See, and giving 
to the frame of ecclesiastical polity in 
England a form adapted to the new de- 
mands and functions of the monarchy. 
Cromwell, now made principal Secretary 
of State, was the chief, or rather the sole, 
counsellor and agent.* 

** From the indisputable certainty of 
this fact, none but the ignorant, or incon- 
siderate, can be imposed upon by that 





* “© Secretary Cromwell had the great 
stroke in all this. All these counsels and 
methods were struck out of his head; for 
which, as he received the curse, and drew 
upon himself the hatred of many, so many 
more, well affected to a reformation of 
superstitions in the church, extolled him 
highly.” — Strype, Vol. VI. p. 205. 


intemperate invective of Burke, which 
passing-every limit of truth and fair re. 
taliation, for the sake of heaping obloguy 
on the head of his descendant, would re- 
present Sir John Russell as deeply im- 
plicated in the spoliation of the monas- 
teries * 

‘* Nothing can be more unfounded thay 
such a representation. The writer who 
peruses the frightful accounts unfolded 
during this visitation, of the vices prac- 
tised in those cloisters of corruption— 
vices which, stripped of every exagge- 
ration that may have been given to them 
by the passions or interests of the visitors, 
cannot be even thought of without exe- 
cration and horror. Who looks abroad 
on the effects of monachism in our own 
day, and considers that the same part 
which the friars in Spain have taken to 
incite the uninstructed populace to rebel- 
lion against the kindling light of know- 
ledge and improvement, were exactly 
similar to that which the monks of this 
earlier period essayed in England, under 
their instructed puppet, the Man of 
Kent; and who reflects that what Spain 
continues to be, England also would have 
been, but for the downfall of that system 
of mingled idleness, superstition, pro- 
fligacy, and craft, would rejoice, if he 
could justly represent his personage asa 
participant in this great measure. Inas- 
much as Sir John Russell was of the 
Privy Council at the time of Cromwell’s 
appointment as visitor-general of abbeys, 
he may possibly be said to have had a 
share in their suppression. But the 
Privy Councils of those days, when the 
monarch’s prerogatives were much less 





* “¢The merit of the original grantee 
of his Grace’s pensions was in giving his 
hand to the work, and partaking the spoil 
with a prince who plundered a part of the 
national church of his time and country ;’ 
—‘ of being a prompt and greedy instra- 
ment of a levelling tyrant; and by in 
stigating that tyrant to injustice to pro- 
voke a people to rebellion.’--Leéter to a 
Noble Lord. 

“The whole philippic bears on its 
inflamed face such obvious tokens | 
exaggeration and distortion, that its mis- 
representations might safely have been 
passed over in silence, had not one Prior, 
a late biographer of Burke, revived the 
whole of the charges, on the plea, that 
though ‘ reported to be erroneous, 0 
formal contradiction has been made.’ It 
is right, therefore, that this last prop of 
false and injurious aspersion should be 
removed.” 
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checked than at present by salutary re- 
strictions, varied materially in the range 
of their subjects of discussion from those 
of our times; and the headstrong self- 
determination of the sovereign took from 
his council a proportionate share of their 
bility. All that the Privy Coun- 
cil of 1534 were probably required to 
notice was the appointment of Cromwell 
to the above-named office. That being 
concluded, the mode in which the trust 
was executed, the appointment, the di- 
rection of, and the instructions issued to 
the subordinate officers of the visitation, 
rested wholly with the latter. Hence in 
every after question connected with the 
monasteries, we find Cromwell alone ap- 
to, his clemency obtested, and his 
solicited, whether for evil or 
for good. If the council had been even 
secondary agents in the war now waging 
with the monks, we should scarcely tind 
Sir John Russell, * privy councillor, 
interposing his good offices with Cromwell 
on behalf’ of the submissive abbey of 
Peterborough. It is curious to observe 
how boldly Burke accuses Sir John Rus- 
sell of this spoliation, in the total absence 
of one historic fact, beyond his subse- 
t enjoyment of monastic lands, and 
circumstance (which he knew not) of 
his presiding at the execution of the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, who had been 
found guilty, at Wells, of embezzling the 
conventual plate, ‘ by as worshipful a 
jury as had been charged there for many 
ie. Bat the singularity of the case 
yetmore striking from the fact, 
that the sole existing trace of the part 
Which Russell actually took, is his protec- 
tion of the only abbey that was completely 
spared, that, namely, of Peterborough, 
which was converted to a bishopric, and 
its revenues appropriated to the endow- 
ment. The subject, therefore, may be 
dismissed with the following letter, which 
represents the writer as just recovering 
from a severe illness :— 
Ny agg Russell to Cromwell, Lord 
“Right Hon. and my singular good Lord 
oT beans commend me unto your 
good Lordship, and very glad I would be 
to hear from you, since from debility I 
cannot yet visit and see your Lordship in 
person, which I trust to do shortly; for 
be to God! I am now clear rid of 
mine ague, and also of the pain which held 
mein mine head, so that I feel no disease 
increase of health daily) except 
; and that I cannot sleep in the 
ight but seldom and then but little not 
pasthalf an hour, or an hour at the most; 
now I trust, God-willing, to wait 
“pon you shortly : Most heartily beseech- 
N.S. NO. 126. 
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ing your Lordship to be good to a special 
friend of mine, who is the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, unto whom I ensure you I am 
very much bound, for there is a bruit 
made by Dr. (Lee) and his men, that his 
house shall go down before Michaelmas ; 
and in my opinion, it is evil done that 
any such bruits should be made, for they 
shall and will come to the king daily, 
without any such forcing. And as for 
the said Abbot, whatsoever the king shall 
command him, he will be as ready and 
obedient as any man of his coat in Eng- 
land. And as for the goods, I warrant 
you he keepeth them as surely, without 
embezzling, as though he had them by in- 
denture. Beseeching your Lordship that 
you will give him some comfort, either to 
himself, or by me, that he may be the 
more at quiet, wherein your Lordship 
shall do me a very great pleasure, as 
knoweth our Lord, who preserve your 
good Lordship. 
** At Chenies, the 27th day of August. 
** Your’s to command, 
“ J. Russewr.” 
Vol. I. p. 319. 


‘The good Earl of Bedford,” 
so distinguished in the annals of 
Elizabeth, appears to have pos- 
sessed that principle of piety which 
is the only true source of excel- 
lence. Mr. Wiffen thus describes 
his last days. 


“His health and constitution now 
gradually declined, until the July of the 
year 1585, when his various maladies ter- 
minated in a gangrene. In the progress 
of this disorder, he bore without a mur- 
mur his sufferings, which were excessive ; 
evincing a fortitude and patience that 
from the expressions which occasionally 
escaped him, evidently sprang from a 
cheerful resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence, from a mind entirely pervaded by 
the hopes, the living faith, and consola- 
tions of the Christian. So strong was 
the support which he derived from these 
inspiring sources, that even whilst sub- 
jected to the torture of the lancet, he ad- 
ministered comfort to the friends who 
stood in tears around him, stating, that 
though tried like gold in the furnace of 
affliction, he desired to bear in his re- 
membrance the declaration, ‘ that every 
true son is chastened of the Father.’ 
The operation to which he had submitted 
revived him for a while, during which 
interval he received a visit from the 
queen, who manifested a sincere sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of so faithfal 
and affectionate a subject. The hopes 
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excited by this temporary relief were, 
however, soon extinguished by a severe 
relapse; but his peace was made with 
heaven; his meditations were constant 
on the elevating truths and promises of 
Scripture, and his hands were often 
lifted up in prayer; so that, in the lan- 
guage of one who appears to have been 
engaged in his service, 


* His chamber seemed a heavenly preach- 
ing place, 
Himself, even then, the soundest 


teacher was.’ 
Whetstone. 


* A correspondent testimony by an eye- 
witness of his sufferings and faith, I 
lave been, says Dr. Thomas Sparkes, 
* both an eye and an ear witness, that in 
respect of sins he had infallible tokens 
of a very broken and contrite heart ; yet 
casting his eyes upon God’s mercies to- 
wards such in Christ; no man could be 
more comforted and raised up again. 
Notwithstanding he was as free from the 
common corruptions of the world (where- 
unto men of his place are greatly as- 
saulted and provoked to fall, and as full 
of love and charity, and all the fruits 
thereof, as lightly amongst men any can 
be found, yet this I can testify of him, 
and so I think can all that knew him, that 
he was never the more puffed up with 
any conceit of his own righteousness. 
Yea, though his course of life and dealing 
with all men was such, that he got this 
title commonly in the mouths of all— 
* The good Earl of Bedford ;’ yet still his 
cry was, that only in Jesus Christ and his 
merits were ail his hope and trust con- 
cerning his salvation.’ This testimony 
proves, that he had long assiduously aimed 
at that substantial crown of Christian per- 
severance, before which the eminence of 
rank, the dignities of office, and all the 
high rewards of honourable ambition, lose 
their radiance like stars that wane away 
before the light of morning. As his end 
drew nearer, he was blessed with a sense 
of merciful acceptance ; under the in- 
fluence of which he joyfully exclaimed, 
‘ Satan is chained! the seed of the wo- 
man hath broken the serpent’s head! 
even forme!’ And shortly before his 
dissolution, after joining in prayer with a 
minister of his household, he observed, 
* Thus believe I in my heart to justifica- 
tion, and confess with my mouth unto sal- 
vation.’ In this peaceful frame of mind 
he is stated, like a taper, to have worn 
away, and withont a gasp or groan, to 
have yielded up his spirit on the 28th of 
Jaly, 1585, being spared thereby the pain 
of tidings that must soon have reached 
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him, of the fatal outrage perpetrated on 
his son, Sir Francis.”— Vol. I. p. 510. 


The most affecting chapter in the 
Memoirs of the house of Bedford, 
and — in the British History, 
is the trial and execution of Lord 
William Rassell, 

That story has been amply and 
ably told by the most distinguished 
descendant of the martyred patriot, 
but Mr. Wiffen very properly felt 
that it was incumbent on him to 
repeat the touching tale, in a more 
condensed form, and how he has 
succeeded, we are sure many de- 
lighted readers of the following 
quotation will gladly tell. 


*¢ Tt was now that the innate lustre and 
nobility of Lord Russell’s character most 
steadily shone out. If in his parliamen- 
tary career, he had shown himself less 
bountifally gifted than some others with 
that easy and persuasive eloquence which 
captivates the imagination and subdues 
the heart,—the whole tenor of his temper 
and behaviour as an attainted man whose 
real crime was his integrity, popularity, 
and patriot spirit, exhibited from the 
first moment of his falling into the coart- 
toils a sublime picture of equanimity and 
dignity, which may justly challenge a 
comparison with that which irradiated 
the last hours of Seneca and Socrates. 
The whole, too, of the fiery ordeal—the 
tainting accusation, the distorted evi- 
dence, the aggravated plea, the farious 
declamation eager for his blood—the bit- 
ter pang of parting from his children, 
henceforth to be orphans—from his wife, 
the model of all that was most endearing, 
lovely, and excellent in woman—were 
met, endured, and passed through, with 
that unaffected serenity and fortitude, 
which imparts to virtue, overborne by 
‘evil tongues and times,’ its most im- 
pressive influence —and to misfortune its 
most touching pathos. Watched in his 
house by a court messenger, who gave 
him the power and apparently the invita- 
tion to escape—he refused to counte- 
nance the crimination of his enemies by 
flight ; pressed on the one side by Mon- 
mouth with the offer of a participation in 
his fate if the surrender would be of any 
service, he calmly sent for answer, that 
it would be of no advantage to have his 
friends die with him,—tempted upon the 
other with the generous desire of Lord 
Cavendish to save him by exchanging 
dresses, he rejected the overture; 4! 
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reading at once in his recent ardour for 
the exclusion bill, the jury’s verdict, and 
the judge’s sentence, his only study was 
to fall with honour—less, however, with 
a Cesar’s grace than with a Chiistian’s 
and a martyr’s dignity. 

“ The process that was to decide upon 
his fate was hurried forward with the 
most intemperate haste. The crown- 
lawyers rapidly brought together, from 
the coinages or varying disclosures of 
those who had the wickedness to become 
his public accnsers, all the colourable in- 
cidents they could collect in order to 
build up the constructive treason. The 
case was managed with great art. Wal- 
cot and Rouse, two of the Ryehouse con- 
spirators, were first brought to trial, in 
order that their conviction for the medi- 
tated assassination of the king might cast 
its malignant shadow on the party who 
was next arraigned. This desired con- 
yiction they procured, and fixed the trial 
of Lord Russell to commence on the 13th 
of July, a few days after. He was 
charged with conspiring with other trai- 
tors to bring the king to death, to raise 
war and rebellion against him, and to 
Massacre his subjects; and as a means 
to effect this, with determining to seize 
the guards and the person of his Majesty. 

“ With a serenity that excited the high- 
est admiration, Lord Russell appeared at 
the bar of the Old Bailey. Every hard- 
ship that could be inflicted by angry and 

ive enemies, the steady patriot 

was doomed that day tobear. Even be- 
fore he opened his lips in his defence, he 
Was treated by Sawyer, the Attorney- 
General, like a guilty felon. His request 
for the delay of a few hours, till his wit- 
hesses might arrive in time, though twice 
Pleaded for by the Chief Justice, with a 
of compassion, was absolutely ne- 
@tived. His right to the challenge of 
wuch jurors as possessed no freehold, was 
ed—-was impunged—was over- 

tiled. The death of his friend, Lord 
whom he has described as the 

» the justest, the sincerest man, 

and the most concerned for the welfare 
of the public that existed, was tortured 
an incontestible proof of guilt, and 
--like the whole laboured structure 

of testimony, founded upon the frantic 
theme of Shaftesbury, which he and 
th had actively denounced --to 
Pressupon him with its extraneous and 
Cumulative weight. He at length re- 
ns and an amanuensis. To 

ut his having the aid of counsel, 

er said he might employ a servant. 

of your servants,’ said Pemberton, 
assist in writing fur you.’ ‘ Two,’ 
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said the generous Jefferies, ‘he may have 
two!’ * My wife,’ said Lord Russell, the 
heart of the husband and the father rising 
to his tongue, ‘ my wife is here by law to 
doit!’ The by-standers turned and saw the 
daughter of the most virtuous minister 
whom Charles had ever possessed or dis- 
regarded, take her station at the table; 
and pity, shame, and sorrow, and holy 
reverence, and thrilling indignation, 
touched by turns the soul of every one 
who had a heart to feel for his country 
or himself, for wounded virtue or violated 
freedom. The charge went on; the wit- 
nesses were dexterously guided to their 
mark, They did their spiritings but 
lamely, needing frequently the prompter’s 
question. It is not, however, our inten- 
tion to lay bare the vague, the ill-sus- 
tained asseverations, or untwist the im- 
plicated threads of a West’s or a How- 
ard's evidence. Whoever will take the 
trouble to read the minutes of the trial, 
will rise well satisfied from the perusal. 
Amidst the many collocations of incohe- 
rent incidents, allegations, and discourses, 
throughout which he wanders, he will yet 
perhaps discern a few traces of the real 
course which the patriot and his party 
were bent upon pursuing for the salvation 
of their country; as the hoary atmos- 
phere, which presents to a spectator the 
apparition of mock suns and of unreal 
shadows, may occasionally open and give 
glimpses of the real luminary, as it 
struggles through the haze. The de- 
fence which Lord Russell made was in 
harmony with his character—unam- 
bitious, manly, and in consistence with 
itself. Ina few lucid and pertinent re- 
marks, he touched upon all the material 
points of law that were involved in the 
evidence against him. His own inclina- 
tion would have led him to avoid the part 
he had actually taken, but he preferred 
the safety of friends whom this disclosure 
might have compromised, to his own 
effectual vindication; and leaving his 
honour to the justice of heaven and 
posterity, he contented himself with an 
indignant disavowal of the treason in 
which it was the object of his enemies, 
by every inference, to involve him. By 
inference he fell. He was adjudged guilty 
of the various counts of the indictment; 
but it needs no long citation—no anxious 
statement of the decisions of consen- 
taneous historians, to repudiate the ver- 
dict. The voice of truth still speaks in 
the language of that Parliament, which, 
in cancelling his attainder, has declared, 
‘That by undue and illegal return of 
jurors, having been refused his lawful 
challenge to them, for the want of free- 
3B2 
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hold, and by partial and unjust construc- 
tions of law, he was wrongfully attainted 
and convicted.’ 

** From the moment of his being cited 
for examination before the Privy Council, 
Lord Russell prepared himself for death. 
Upon entering the Tower, he said to his 
gentleman-usher, Andrew Taunton, that 
he was sworn against, and that they 
would have his life. When Taunton ex- 
pressed a hope that this woald not be in 
the power of any of his enemies—‘ Yes,’ 
said Lord Russell, as though fatly sensible 
of the ‘ mystery of iniquity’ which was 
now at work, and conscious that his war- 
fare had been waged, not only against 
* wickedness in high places,’ but ‘ against 
principalities, against powers, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world’ — 
‘ Yes,’ he exclaimed emphatically, ‘ for 
the devil is broke loose!’ To his wife 
he stated his entire willingness to leave 
the world; and on receiving a letter from 
her, fall of high-minded exhortations, he 
declared, in a transport of admiration at 
the heroism slie evinced, ‘ that he was at 
that moment above all earthly things, 
above lieutenant, constable, or king, or 
duke.” 

** When not engaged in preparing for 
his trial, or seeing his friends, he devoted 
his hours to the Scriptures. And during 
the week that elapsed between his con- 
viction and execution, his mind, by a 
constant succession of religious offices, 
had settled into so happy a serenity, as 
to manifest to Dr. Burnet, to whom he 
opened himself with perfect unreserve, 
an absolute triumph over death. The 
whole narrative, in fact, which that divine 
has left of his last days, is fraught with 
the most affecting tokens of his magna- 
nimity and mildness, his fortitude and 
resignation, forgiveness of injuries, affec- 
tion to his family, love of his country, 
and piety to God. ‘lo that devoted coun- 
sellor he, amongst other things, confessed, 
that of all he had done, both in his public 
and private character, for many years 
past, he had made great conscience, and 
that this now rewarded him with so deep 
an inward peace, and such a clear as- 
surance of Divine acceptance, as to ren- 
der his approaching exist, except as it 
affected others, scarcely worth a thought. 

“The many touching and sublime 
proofs which he thus exhibited of inno- 
cence and virtue, rendered the anticipa- 
tion of his loss increasingly bitter to his 
family and friends. The greatest inte- 
rest was made by them for a reprieve 
and pardon. The Earl of Bedford is 
said to have offered £50,000, some say 
£100,000, to the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
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for her intervention, if it proved success- 
ful; and in a letter which he himself 
wrote to the king, he pathetically assures 
him, that he would think himself 

to be left only with bread and water, so 
that the life of so endeared a son were 
spared to him. It is not improbable that 
Charles would have relented to these and 
similar entreaties, had he not been steeled 
against forgiveness by his inexorable 
brother; for he afterwards declared to 
Monmouth that he had been inclined to 
save him, but was forced to consent to his 
execution, in order to keep well with the 
Duke of York. Even with this considera- 
tion to sustain him, he appears to have 
mistrusted his own firmness, when he 
forbade the admission of Lady Russell to 
his presence, lest he should be moved by 
her distress. And it was universally re- 
marked, that whilst Charles shrank from 
all conversation on the subject, the Duke 
listened to all that was said to him with a 
placid equanimity, which but too evi- 
dently revealed his secret satisfaction, 
But it was by Lady Russell that the most 
unwearied efforts were exerted. Asa 
woman, a mother, and a wife, althongh 
by nature, by tender feeling, and un- 
bounded conjugal affection, pleading with 
the most forcible accents in one of the 
gentlest bosoms that ever thrilled with 
the charities of life, she was rendered 
doubly accessible, in that trying hour, to 
softness, to weakness, to overwhelming 
sorrow; yet, whether inspired by the 
crisis with more than the wonted energy 
of virtue, or strengthened by Heaven 
with peculiar fortitude, in order to 
show to other ages how perfect an ex- 
ample could be furnished of the suf- 
ficiency of its high and holy influences, 
to elevate and to sustain the mind, which 
it permits to be afflicted, she yielded to 
the pangs neither of nature, feeling, nor 
affection ; but maintaining a serene compo- 
sure amidst all that she endured, made her 
own triumph over the sympathies of life 
equal to the conquest of her lord over the 
terrors of the grave. She forgot her 
softness to encourage his endurance, her 
tenderness to establish his composure, 
and her unutterable sorrow to quicken 
his devotion. She had been, before bis 
trial, as usefully active as the merest 
lawyer could have been in furnishing or 
procuring him information, counsel, and 
legal knowledge for conducting his de- 
fence ; and she now applied herself with 
an untiring industry, in making every 
intercession to friendship and power that 
she could make without derogating from 
berself respect. Apprised at length that a 
formal petition was the only means of 
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access open for her, she earnestly be- 
sought her husband to send petitions 
to the king and duke. He, although 
entertaining no hope of success from 
mech expedients, and frequently ex- 
pressing a strong desire that she would 
give over thus beating every bush,’ 
yielded to her importunity, in the hope 
that it would hereafter be some conso- 
lation to her to reflect that she had not 
omitted any means of averting from her- 
selfand her children so heavy a calamity. 
The petitions were accordingly sent, but 
had small effect. The king was 
then reminded by Lord Dartmouth, that 
whilst the pardon of Lord Russell would 
lay an eternal obligation on a great and 
numerous family, the taking of his life 
could never be forgiven ; and that some 
at least was due to the daughter 

and children of his faithful minister 
Southampton. Charles is stated to have 
admitted the full force of this plea, but 
refused to revoke the fatal sentence. It 
was still however believed, by the more 
sanguine of Lord Russell’s friends, that 
theking might ultimately yield, if his lord- 
ship would own an opinion, that forcible 
resistance to the sovereign was in all 
cases unjustifiable ; and when by some 
misunderstanding of his sentiments, the 
king was told that he had assented to this 
view, he was more moved than with any 
other thing that had been urged. But 
although Lord Russell repeatedly ex- 
pressed to Burnet his willingness to be 
convinced, no argument which he or 
Tillotson adduced, could shake, or even 
stir, the conscientious firmness of his 
thoughts upon this topic ; and he accord- 
ingly left behind him, upon record, in- 
temperate but strong expressions, his 
dissent ;from that favourite doctrine of 
ambitious courtiers and despotic princes. 
The day before his death was spent by 
Lord Russell principally in devotion. 
He received the Sacrament from Tillot- 
son; he heard two short sermons from 
Barnet with great attention, and was 
in intimate conversation with 

him till towards evening, in the course 
of which he mentioned, that he had a 
fallcalm in his mind, no palpitation at 
heart, nor trembling at the thoughts of 
; but that he was much concerned 

at the clond that seemed to hang over his 
country, though he hoped his death 
do more service to the nation than 

his life ever could have done. When 
this interview was over, he received the 
sits of a few other of his friends, and 
with great constancy of temper, took 
his last leave of them, and of his inno- 
cent young children. His lady stayed, 
at his desire, to partake with him of his 


last earthly meal ; during which he cheer- 
fully conversed on various subjects con- 
nected with the future welfare of his 
family, and on the memorable words of 
dying men ; not taking the impression 
of her’s and other’s sorrow, but rather 
setting upon their grief the seal of his 
own sereneness. His wife was at length 
left alone with him; she, too, arose to 
go, in an agony of spirit, but perfectly 
composed and calm, controlling her own 
emotion, that he might retain the mas- 
tery of his. He tenderly kissed her ; 
he for the last time embraced her, and 
gazed after her as she departed, with a 
feeling that condensed into that one mo- 
ment the emotions, the trials, and: the 
griefs of years. Under the rebound that 
succeeded this dreaded and desolate 
farewell, a less steady and well regulated 
heart had been convulsed or broken. 
But he, when the doors of his earthly 
prison-house had closed on her angelic 
presence,—upheld by the prospect of a 
re-union in happier mansions, ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling,’ turned 
only to Dr. Burnet, by whom he was 
now rejoined ; and every regret being 
swallowed up in the fulness of this hope, 
and in admiration of her incomparable 
excellencies, he exclaimed—‘ The bit- 
terness of death is over !’ 

“It is painful to dwell upon the memory 
of scenes like these. Truth, patriotism, 
and freedom, have their martyrs as well 
as Christianity. The tears of all were 
commingled for Lord Russell. On the 
following morning, the metropolis sent 
forth its multitudes, to gaze to sorrow, 
or to glow over the contemplation of a 
memorable and a mournfol sight. To 
the citizens that kept aloof it was a 
dreary interval. But before the bells 
had tolled eleven, the populace was seen 
returning; all that was mortal of the 
great and good Lord Russell had paid 
its debt to vengeance; and that which 
was impassive and immortal, it is conso- 
ling to believe, had passed into the skies, 
* admitted’ in the closing language of his 
address delivered to the sheriffs on the 
scaffold, ‘into the fellowship of angels 
and of saints, in that blessed inheritance 
purchased for him by his most merciful 
Redeemer,’ into whese hands he com- 
mended his departing spirit. 

** His demeanour on the day of execu- 
tion was an exact counterpart of that 
which had previously distinguished him. 
Once only on his way tothe scaffold, 
when he looked towards Southampton 
house, where had spent so many happy 
hours, a tear involuntarily started to his 
eye, which he quickly wiped away. It is 
said that the Duke of York had proposed 
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that his execution should take place be- 
fore the very windows of that mansion ; 
and there is nothing in the personal histor 
of the man who could witness unmoved, 
the frequent infliction of the torture, and 
the shameless murder of the unfortunate 
Lady Lisle, to forbid our belief of such 
anincident. But no feelings of resent- 
ment, hardly as he had been used, min- 
led with Lord Russell’s last emotions. 

e declared that he died in charity with 
all the world; sent an earnest commis- 
sion to one friend in particular against all 
revenge for what had been inflicted on 
him ; and after winding up his watch, and 
bidding a farewell to time—after profes- 
sing his own innocence of any plot 
against either the king’s life or government, 
and praying for the union of all Protes- 
tants and the continuance of the Protestant 
religion, * so long as the sun and moon 
endured,’ he devoutly and peacefully 
welcomed that eternity into whose radiant 
cycle his spirit was soon gathered. 

“There is a life in the principles of 
freedom which the axe of the executioner 
does not, for it cannot,touch. The court 

ained nothing by the murder of Lord 

ussell but a very few years of unre- 
strained oppression. Even before that 
blow was struck, the credit of the plot, 
and its witnesses, was greatly shaken; 
the dying asseverations of Walcot gave 
force to the public suspicions; and the 
legacy which Lord Russell bequeathed to 
his countrymen in the address explana- 
tory of his public conduct, deepened yet 
more the prevalent impression of the ini- 
quity that had been committed under 
form of law. Within the brilliant circle of 
his flatterers, and in the moment of his 
sated triumph, the Duke of York found 
himself haunted by the reputation of his 
victim, and was both disappointed and irri- 
tated by the intrusion of the visitante For 
when Burnet, upon the false suspicion of 
having written that address, was cited 
before the Privy Council, and by the 
King’s command read the narrative 
which he had drawn up of the last days 
of our illustrious patriot, the Duke seem- 
ed to regard it as a studied insult on him- 
self, and gave the doctor such public 
proofs of his resentment, that he soon 
after thought it prudent to withdraw 
from England. 

“¢ The cloud thus rested for the ecu 
on the tabernacle of the nation’s liberty. 
The march of her army, though by no 
means terminated, was impeded by this 

reat event, in the political wilderness. 
n the hour of darkness, that over- 
shadowed now the land, Tory principles 
flourished awhile unchecked under their 
worst and most forbidden aspect; their 
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partizans alleging that the discovery of 
the late ‘ execrable plot against the Lord’s 
anointed’ had decided the argument be- 
tween prerogative and subjection, and 
had shown the strict necessity of an obe- 
dience purely passive. The Universi 
of Oxford was the first public body that 
cheered on this new crusade of James, 
On the very day of Lord Russell’s ex. 
ecntion, July 21, 1683, they passed iy 
convocation, and presented to the King 
their formal judgment and decree against 
twenty-seven propositions collected out 
of the works of Buchanan, Julian John- 
son, Owen, Baxter, Milton, and others 
hostile to their dogma, ‘ false proposi- 
tions, damnable doctrines,’ as they called 
them; ‘ impious seditions ; most of them 
heretical and blasphemous ; infamous to 
the Christian religion, and destructive to 
all government, both in Church and 
State ;’ and they condemned, at the same 
time, the books whence the sentiments 
were taken to be burnt in the public 
court of the schools. Encouraged by the 
spiritual thunders of this portion of the 
English Church, and doubtless hailing in 
them its approximation to the principles 
and temper of his own, James looked 
back for a moment with complacency on 
that one champion of freedom whose de- 
struction he had sealed, and then fear- 
lessly proceeded ‘ to wage war with the 
remnant of her seed.’”—Vol. IL. pp. 
269 —281. 

Lady Rachel Russell cultivated 
the friendship of several eminent 
nonconformist ministers, and natu- 
rally received from them on this 
tragic occasion expressions of their 
patriotic and pious sympathies in 
very touching epistles. 

The following beautiful letter of 
Dr. Bates on that occasion, which 
is preserved amongst the Bedford 
papers, will be read with interest, 


Dr. Bates to Lady Russell. 
*¢ London, Feb. 2, 168}. 

“ Madam,—I had some hopes that 
after such an interval of time, your 
spirit had recovered some strength to 
resist the violence of your sorrow; bat I 
perceive you are still very disconsolate. 
"Tis true your loss was so great, and your 
sorrow is so just, that to attempt the 
assuaging it by mere human considera 
tions would be in vain; but ‘tis not above 
the remedy which the word of God offers 
to you. Methinks God speaks to your 
afflicted spirit, with a little variation, i 
the words of Elkanah to his distressed 
consort, ‘Am I not better to thee than 
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‘ten husbands?” The extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that exasperate your sorrow, 
may by Divine grace, be a happy advan- 
to declare your more entire and 
ed submission to the wisdom and 
the will of God. Consider, was it not, 
Madam, your most ardent desire for your 
dear Lord and yourself, that you might, 
atthe end of this short life, obtain and 
enjoy together the heavenly glory? You 
have this consolation, that half of your 
desire is accomplished. Your dearest 
has fought the good fight, has over- 
come the last enemy, and is crowned ; 
and can you be so afflicted for your ab- 
sence from him as not to rejoice more in 
his felicity? I know that you, who so per- 
fectly loved him, cannot cherish such a 
low affection, to be more concerned for 
own temporal interest, than to be 
with the belief of his everlasting 
iness. I have in my thoughts often 
to your ladyship the verses of our 
e poet— 
‘The most of me to heaven is fled ; 
My joys are all packed up and gone, 
And for their old acquaintance plead.” 


“There, Madam, let your conversation 
be; let your most serious thoughts, earnest 
affections, and the tendency of your life, 
be for heaven, where you will be united 
to your most dear husband, by a love 
infinitely more pure and noble than that 
which warmed your breast here. I most 
heartily commend you and your relatives 
to the Divine mercy, and am, Madam, 
your most humble and obedient servant, 

* WILLIAM Bares,” 


We must find room also for a 


letter of Richard Baxter. 


Richard Baxter to the Rev. J. Thornton. 
** May 27, 1684. 

“ T received yours with the expression 
of my Lord of Bedford’s kindness, for 
which, I pray you, return him my humble 

I understand that since then, God 

has taken away his lady. If the ever- 
; habitations were not better than 
wicked miserable world, who could 
forbear wishing that he had never been 
bom? but with this flesh, the faithful 
lay by their imperfections; and bad as 
We are, there is so much pleasure in the 
ttire love and society of good men on 
earth, that a little tells us what it will 
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be to live with perfectly loving saints in 
the perfected heavenly church for ever. 
If we had a world of men on earth, as 
good as some of my acquaintance are, in 
sincere love, humility, and good works, I 
doubt it would make us loath to die, and 
ready tosay with Peter, ‘ It is good to be 
here,’ And if all the whole world were 
as bad as the malicious serpent’s seed, it 
would tempt us to think that man was 
never made for any better. But (for all 
our weakness) the conspicuous difference 
between the holy and the serpent’s seed, 
doth greatly tend to confirm our faith, that 
there is a heaven and a hell, when we see 
them both begun on earth. And now the 
wolvish part doth drive us from thinkin 
of a rest on earth, while the sanctifie 
part doth but tell us how much better 
company we shall have above. O that 
we had more of a holy love to God and 
one another on earth, that it might be a 
foretaste and notice to us (more than 
hearsay) what we shall be and have in 
heaven. What the light and warmth of 
the sun are to us on earth, that God by 
communicated} knowledge and love, will 
be to all that dwell with him. Light, 
love, and joy, and not mere accidents of 
heaven, but its very essence. O that we 
did more study heaven, as it is Love / 
Every saint there will love us better than 
husband or wife, or the dearest friend, on 
earth did ever love each other; and the 
whole society is but one love and joy, by 
the union of many. And Christ will love 
us more than they; and then we shall 
sweetlier understand that word (which 
I value above any word in the Bible or 
world), ‘ God is Love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God 
in him.’ To dwell in heaven is to dwell 
in perfect love ; and they are the best on 
earth who are likest to that state. 

“I pray thank my Lord for his great 
liberality, Pardon this tediousness, and 
present my service to my Lord, and to the 
Lady Russell. I rest your unworthy 
brother hasting homeward, 

“ RicHAaRD Baxter,” 


We have only left ourselves space 
enough to thank Mr. Wiffen for 
these volumes, the fruits of great 
research, and the memorials of his 
industry, intelligence, taste, and we 
may add, of his piety, too. 











Facts and Arguments illustrative of the 
Characters, Tendencies, and Present 
State of Socinianism, &c. By Charles 
Moase. 

Remarks on the Rev. A. Macdonald's Ex- 
position and Defence of Socinianism, Sc. 
By Charles Moase. 

THESE controversial tractates, by our 
excellent and worthy brother of Bas- 
singbourne, originated in a gratuitous 
and violent attack made by a Socinian 
minister,on some passages of a dis- 
course published by him three years 
ago. 
The controversy was local, but the 
subject is of universal interest, and 
Mr. Moase has shown himself to be 
a skilful advocate of the cause which 
he has conscientiously espoused, and 
which involes the destinies of immortal 
spirits. He treats the arguments of 
his opponent without mercy, but his 
motives and character with all possible 
respect. His concessions are credit- 
able to his candour, as his defence 
proves him to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with all the modes and forms in 
which the truth he maintains has been 
defended and opposed. 

He has overthrown his antagonist 
in a truly rational and Christian style. 
_ The title-page does not give any 
information where these tracts are to 
be obtained in London. The printer 
and bookseller at the Royston press 
would do well to advertise them iu the 
Metropolitan journals, giving the ne- 
cessary reference to some London 
house, and thus a wider circulation 
will be obtained for these interesting 
publications. 





China ond the English; or the Characters 
and Manners of the Chinese, &c. 1 vol. 
12mo. Ward and Co. 

A pleasing little volume, reprinted 

from an American edition superin- 

tended by the Rev. Jacob Abbott, 
containing sketches from the commer- 
cial, political, and religious intercourse 
of England with the Chinese, and of 
the characters, manners, and language 
of that extraordinary people. We 
thank the spirited publisher of this 
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interesting and opportune publication, 
and recommend it to the attention of 
our young friends as a volume caleu- 
lated both to instruct and amuse. 





* req | on the Deity of Christ. By 
ohn Burnet. 12mo. pp. 174, 

and Fletcher. pot = 
An Irish sermon, enlarged, remodelled, 
and adapted to the meridian of Eng- 
laad. Novelty is scarcely to be ex- 
pected on a theme which has employed 
the pens of the learned through many 
generations; nor does Mr. Burnet 
pretend to furnish it. He has, how- 
ever, by his arrangement, arguments, 
and illustrations, given an interest to 
this important subject, which entitles 
his little volume to the attention and 
support of those who wish either to 
refresh their own memories or to put 
into the hands of the wavering a 
compendious view of the whole ques- 
tion at issue between the Trinitarians 
and Socinians. 





Pneumatology ; or, a Discourse concerning 
the Holy Spirit : wherein an Account 
is given of his Name, Nature, Personality, 
Dispensation, Operations and Effects, &c. 
By John Owen, D. D. Abridged by the 
Rev G. Burder. The Fourth Edition, 
with Additions and Improvements. Lon- 
don: Richard Baynes, 1835. 


A beautiful and improved reprint of 
one of the best theological books in 
the English language. While the 
original work, notwithstanding its 
great prolixity, will ever continue to 
be consulted by the learned divine, 
the abridgment, so judiciously exe- 
cuted by the late revered Mr. Burder, 
cannot fail to prove of great permanent 
benefit to the church of God. Indeed, 
we are unacquainted with any book of 
merely human origin, which professes 
a higher degree of intrinsic excellence, 
or which is better calculated to instruct 
and edify the reader. The subject is 
one of essential importance, and is 
particularly deserving of attention 
the present day of abounding infidelity 
and delusion. We specially recom- 
mend this work as a most appropriate 
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present to youth. No Christian parent 
should sufier his parlour library to be 
without it. 


The Truth und Excellence of the Christian 

ion demonstrated, in two Ad- 
i for the 
By W. 


dresses, intended principall 
and the remem. 
‘oungman. London: Jackson and Wal- 
ford. Norwich: Josiah Fletcher. 1834. 
pp- 142. 
We are desirous of introducing this 
little work to our readers with our 
warm commendations; and for this 
we have several reasons. One is the 
subject of the book. The literary 
study of the sacred writings, sanctified 
to devout purposes, is one of the most 
interesting and instructive employ- 
ments of the human mind. To inves- 
i the evidences of the divine 
oye and authority of these books; 
their preservation and the purity of the 
saered text; the incidental proofs of 
their genuineness and authenticity 
derived from allusions to contempo- 
history, customs, and manners, 
from innumerable circumstantial 
coincidences on matters of fact with 
Which the several books abound, and 
Which could never have been in- 
terwoven into the texture of any 
icati of imposture, however 
artful; in short, to examine the Bible 
asa book, in what has respect to it so 
far as it is a human production, intro- 
duces the student into a rich and fer- 
tile field of knowledge, and the im- 
t of his understanding will 
bp pace with the confirmation of his 
- Now we are delighted with a 
book in which the powerful and culti- 
vated mind of a lay gentleman is 
found employing leisure hours in this 
t of sacred literature. Why 
should this study be thought a merely 
al pursuit and qualification 
of the Christian ministry? It is far 
deed otherwise. Every cultivated 
mind should be informed on it. The 
laity can never be too en- 
on such subjects, and their 
of them will be as great a 
real advantage to their pastors as to 
themselves. How must our satisfac- 
fawve cer’ 
that this Christian gentleman 
addressed his discourses _ these 
‘epics to a company of Sabbath-school 
N.S. No. 126. 
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teachers. Who begrudges knowledge 
to the humbler classes of society? Not 
we, certainly. Let their understand- 
ings be cultivated, their information 
be enlarged to the greatest possible 
extent. Leta taste for mental culture, 
for the pursuits of science and litera- 
ture be made to pervade society as far 
as possible. Let the only limits that 
circumscribe knowledge be imposed 
by circumstances and necessity. How 
could infidelity ever prevail in a state 
of society in which knowledge on such 
subjects as are treated in this work, 
should spread from the teachers to the 
taught, even in our Sabbath-schools ? 

ithin the limits to which his —— 
and occasion confined the author, he 
has treated the subject with great 
ability. The discourses on the truth 
and excellence of the Christian revela- 
tion are interesting and eloquent. 
There are appended illustrations of 
the genealogies, early life, temptation, 
and resurrection of the Saviour, as 
recorded by the several Evangelists ; 
with the design of removing difficulties 
and tracing out coincidences in the 
accounts given of these great occur- 
rences by the sacred writers. 

We should gladly have given ex- 
tracts of this work, but have found it 
difficult to select that could 

roperly be given in a detached form. 

he whole is excellent. We prefer 
stating that the design of this work 
originated in the author’s mind from 
reading an account of a discussion 
between Bossuet and Claude on the 
different basis on which faith must 
rest on the mind of a Catholic and of a 
Protestant. Long reflection on the 
subject of this controversy led the 
writer to the following conclusions, 
which we give in his own words. 

“That there is, in the Protestant 
church, a large number of persons who 
give evidence of possessing a saving faith 
in the gospel, who are incapable of 
understanding the arguments for its 
truth, and for that of the scriptures ;— 

“ That their faith rests, Se 
on the authority of those parents, 
ters, or others, by whom the gospel is 


tanght to them ; — 
“ That there are sufficient grounds, in 
the Protestant churches, for teaching 
the gospel with authority, without resort- 
ing to the fiction of an infallible church ; — 
“ That those, who have ry! received 
3 
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the gospel, are bound, according to the 
talents and opportunities they may pos- 
sess, to examine for themselves into the 
—_ of what they have been taught; 
and, 

“ That there is sufficient evidence to 
convince them of the ‘ certainty of those 
things in which they have been in- 
structed.’” 

An occasion occurring to the author, 
of addressing the teachers, and some 
other friends of a Sabbath-school, he 
determined on trying the effect which 
might be produced by a statement 
founded on these principles: and de- 
livered two addresses ‘* On the evi- 
dence which we now have for the truth 
of the gospel.” This is the origin and 
design of the work before us, which 
once more we cordially recommend to 
our readers; only asking permission 
in closing to say, that with all our 
admiration and delight in the historical 
and rational proof of the divine origin 
of the Christian revelation, we cannot 
for a moment undervalue or overlook 
that other grand verification of the 
same glorious fact—the gospel its own 
witness in the convictions and ex- 
perience of a Christian mind. The 
simplest understanding that perceives 
the excellence and feels the power of 
the holy gospel, has a proof in hisown 
consciousness that it is of God. By 
this indeed he cannot convince an 
infidel, but he may satisfy himself, and 
confirm his brother. This is the rea 
soning of the unlearned, and the satis- 
faction of the poor. 


Time and Temper ; a Manual of Instruc- 
tion, containing Selections from Holy 
Scripture, with Remarks and Extracts 
JSrom various English Authors Withan 
Introductory Address tothe Young. By 
the Rev. William Jowett, M. A. late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Post 8vo. pp. 176. London, 1835. 

Tue title of this volume indicates its 
character. Itis a compilation. It is 
dedicated to persons of all ages; but 
the introductory remarks are addressed 
chiefly to the young. The following is 
the dedication. 

“ To the young, whose christian use- 
fulness and comfort will, through life, 
mainly depend on the formation of early 
habits: to those in middle life, who while 
discharging their active duties have need 
often to pause, and examine by what 
rules they live: to the aged, with an 
earnest prayer, that the closing years of 
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their life may be the best, and their last 
works more than the first. This manual 
is respectfully and affectionately inscribed 
by the Editor.” 

We trust that the sanguine antieipa. 
tions of the compiler in his introduc- 
tory remarks will be realised. The 
volume we hope will not share the 
fate of very many publications of the 
day—be glanced at, thrown aside, and 
forgotten. It is not designed for men 
of general reading, or even for those 
who have a command of many books; 
since the selections are from volumes 
found in the libraries of most well- 
educated persons. The greater num- 
ber of them, we can assure Mr. Jowett, 
are to be seen in the drawing rooms of 
almost all our respectable dissenting 
families. Bishop Hall, Henry Wot- 
ton, Dr. Farre, and Scott’s Com- 
mentary, are not, perhaps, generally 
admitted, and the second may be of 
rare, and the third of still rarer occur- 
rence, but for the rest we can safely 
affirm, that the young persons in our 
congregations have them all at com- 
mand, while many prize them as the 
foundation of their ever-accumulating 
stock of valuable books. We most 
cordially wish that the clergy of the 
Establishment were as sedulous in 
their recommendation of useful stand- 
ard works to the young persons wader 
their charge, as are our dissenting 
ministers: and we wish Mr. J ’s cow- 
pilation an extensive circulation, not 
more on account of the valuable cha- 
racter of the selections, than because 
many who avail themselves of the 
instructions of this volume, will betake 
themselves to the fountains at which 
the esteemed compiler has dipped for 
them his ‘‘ golden urn.” Neither 
Baxter, nor Doddridge, nor Watts, 
nor Wesley, will oe Bae loathe 
episcopacy; mor Wi ooker, nor 
Tneannee Jeremy Taylor, nor Leigh- 
ton, nor Thomas Scott, infl them 
with enmity against Dissent. Hooker 
has been republished by emg 
Jeremy Taylor has a volume on 
liberty of prophecying ; Lord Bacon 
assures us that no reformation in the 
church of England will ever be 
fected by the bishops; and Thomas 
Scott, teaches us to place a higher 
value on the pure word of God, and 
the religion that renovates the heart 
and purifies the whole character, than 
on any outward form of ecclesias 
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ity. It is delightful to turn from 
wy sercolen, and—we had almost 
sid—the Blomfields—of the day, to 
these men of expanded intellects and 
large hearts, who were the glory of the 
and, we will add—to the 
compiler of this small volume, whose 
spirit isin harmony with theirs, and 
in concord too, partially broken as 
that concord may be, with an increasing 
number within, and, in spite of all the 
averments of the ex curate of Borough- 
i and his admirers and prose- 
of a vast number without the 

pale of the established church. 


Female Biography of the New Testament ; 
with preliminary Notices of the Condition 
of Women in all Ages. By Thomas 
Timpson. 18mo. pp. 210. London. Ward 
and Co. 

Tue topic Mr. T. has selected for his 

six introductory chapters will com- 

mand attention ; and he has collected 
from a number and variety of sources, 
many interesting and important facts 
adapted to throw light upon it. It is, 
indeed, a topic on which rhetorical de- 
clamation is useless. The history of 
the manners, public and domestic, of 
the various nations and tribes of men, 
in different ages, forms the best foun- 
dation for our reasonings and conclu- 
sions. It is well for our fair readers 
to know what Christianity has done 
for them : and while it may be right 
for learned Theologians to speculate 
on what woman was before she fell, 
and what woman would be had the 
first not disobeyed the command of 

God ; it is both more instructive and 

more useful to compare her state in 

Christendom generally, but more par- 

ticularly in Great Britain, with her 

condition in Heathen and Mohamme- 
countries, and even among the 

Jews of old, to evince the amount of 

that debt which is due from her to the 

Religion of the New Testament : what, 

in one word, woman is where the light 

of the Gospel has never shone, and 
what she is where that light has been 

Moststrongl y and permanently diffused. 

In the former case she is debased to 

the menial or the slave, in the latter’ 

Taised to be the companion, the friend, 

and the wife. 

We wish our Author had arrayed 


his age observations under 
two hat woman is without 
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revelation ; and what she is with it. 
The Jewish and the Christian woman 
might then have been contrasted, 
with effect, with the Heathen and the 
Mohammedan, and with each other 

The biographical part of the volume 
contains fifteen sketches from the New 
Testament. These are plain, practical, 
and instructive: though three or four 
of them relate to females of whom the 
notices in the New Testament are so 
exceedingly short, that a little gold 
beating was absolutely necessary to 
make them occupy any thing like a 
respectable space. The second Kpis- 
tle of John has puzzled the commen- 
tators. We perceive that Mr. T. 
follows the common version, and the 
Latin, in writing Electa instead ot 
Eeclecta. What has the Greek « done? 
Our translators, and the Latin too, 
regard the word as an adjective, and 
give the appropriate word in the re- 
spective tongues into which they trans- 
Jate it; but why this should be done 
when it is viewed as a proper name, 
we are at a loss to discover. We 
should not write Heralitus and De- 
moritus, instead of Heraclites and 
Democrites; why then should we 
Latinize or Anglicise a Greek proper 
name taken from the New Testament? 
Electa is neither Latin, Greek, nor 
English. And Lady Electa, notwith- 
standing all that may be said of the 
euphony, grates on our ears. We 
had rather have had thechapter headed 
‘*The lady addressed in the second 
Epistle of John ;” for Lady Electa, 
is a horrid barbarism. We do not 
mean to charge this barbarism on Mr. 
T.; he has only followed others, but 
even he should not have left out the 
definite article. The Lady Electa, if 
it must be so, and not Lady Electa. 

The biographical sketches are plea- 
sing and instructive. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





WORKS AT PRESS OR IN PROGRESS. 


Hints on the Regulation of Christian Churches, 
adapted to the present State of their Affairs. By 
the Rev. C . Stovel. 

Just published, an Historical Joqny concern- 
ing the Principles, Opinions, and sages of the 
English Presbyterians; chiefly from Resto- 
ration of Charles the Second to the Death of 
Queen Anne. By Joshua Wilson, Esq This 
publication is intended to disprove the as#er- 
tions contained in several pamphlets relating to 
Lady Hewley’s case. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS, 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

WE are happy to state, that the fifth 

Annual Assembly of this important As- 

sociation has been held under circum- 

stances that demand the devout acknow- 
ledgments of all its members. 

An introductory service took place at 
the Weigh House Chapel, on Monday 
evening, May 11th, when the Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, engaged in 

rayer, and the Rev. Gardiner Spring, 

.D., of New York, preached a most 
impressive and useful sermon from Matt. 
xii. 38, “ The field is the world,” which 
was listened to by a large and most re- 
spectable audience with the deepest in- 
terest. 

On Tuesday morning, May 12th, 
1835, the Brethren assembled in the 
Congregational Library, Finsbury Cir- 
cus, at nine o’clock, a.m. when there were 


PRESENT, 


The Rev. T. P. Bull, Tutor of the 
Theological Seminary, and Pastor 
of the Congregational Church, New- 
port Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, in 
the chair. 

Secretaries. 
J; Blackburn, W. S. Palmer, 
Joshua Wilson. 
Ministers. 

H. F. Burder, D. D., Hackney 

J. Edwards, Brighton 

M. Butler, Southgate 

J. Morison, D. D., Chelsea 

W. Legg, Reading 

S. Davis, Needham Market 

Joseph Mather, Bilston 

J. Mather, Clapton 

H. B. Jeula, Greenwich 

R. Ferguson, Finchi ld 

T. Milner, M.A. Northampton 

G. Collison, Hackney 

W. Owen, London 

James Drummond, London 

R. Saunders, 

J. Mattheson, D.D., Durham 

E. Prout, Oundle 

J. Anthony, Hertford 

J. Fletcher, D.D. Stepney 


T. Hitchin, Edgware 
H., Pawling, Winchmore Hill 
T. Timpson, Lewisham 
J. Gray, Chelmsford 
J. Dawson, ley 
N. M. Harry, London 
J. E. Richards, Wandsworth 
R. — nee 
G. Wright, Stampford 
a bs Hitchen. 
. , Bristol. 
H. Townley, London 
S. Luke, Chester 
A. Creak, Yarmouth 
J. Alexander, Norwich 
R. Ashton, Warminster 
H. B. Martin, Richmond 
J. Bunter, Croydon 
J. Leifchild, London 
T. Atkins, Southampton 
J. Robinson, London 
T. Muscott, East Bergholt 
J. Edwards, Shelton 
: : Serene Baldock . 
- Bull, M. A. Newport P. 
C. N. Davies, Marcos’ laid 
J. Bennett, D.D., London 
J. Turnbull, B. A. Brighton 
A. Reed, D.D., London 
J. A. James, Birmingham 
E. Mannering, London 
J. Raven, Hadleigh 
O. T. Dobbin, Arundel 
T. James, Woolwich 
J. Whitby, Ipswich 
J. Harris, Rochford 
J. Sibree, Coventry 
W. Harris, Wallingford 
R. Cecil, Turvey 
D. Smith, Brentwood 


G. Redford, D.D. LL.D. Worcester 


W.J. Hope, Lewisham 
Thomas Stratten, Hull 
J. Clapp, Cirencester 

J. Jefferson, Stoke Newington 
J. Burnet, Camberwell 
T. Binney, London 

R. Fletcher, Southend 
W. Davis, Hastings 

J. Woodwark, London 
E. T. Prust, Northampton 
H. Madgin, Duxford 

J. Tippets, Gravesend 

J. Johnson, Faversham 
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T. Atkinson, Hounslow 

P. Thomson, M.A., Chatham 
J. Boddington, London 

J. Harris, Epsom 

J. Kelly, Liverpool 

J. Adey, ate 

F. Scions, London 


J. Green, U; ham 

Ww. Wallis, Sudbury 

L. Winchester, Worthing 

T. Morell, Coward College 
J. Slatterie, Chatham 

J. Pulling, Deptford 

B. Moore, Boxford 

W. F. Buck, Harleston 

J. Mercer, Stock 

A. Stewart, Barnet 

W. Ellis, London 

J. Knight, Sandwich 

C.J. Hyatt, London 

W. H. Stowell, Rotherham College 
C. Gilbert, Islington 

J. Lockyer, Ware 

R. Fairbrother, E. Dereham 
J. Campbell, London 

C. Howell, Alton 

J.P. Dobson, London 

W. Henry, Tooting 

C. Hyatt, sen., London 

J.B. Pearce, Maidenhead 
T. Jackson, Stockwell 

J.P. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Hom. Col. 
R. Ainslie, London 

T. Scales, Leeds 

J. Wilks, Ponders End 

J. Davies, London 

E. Miller, Putne 

J. Ransom, Hackney 

J. Pulling, Deptford 
W.Temple, Plaistow 
Samuel Hillyard, Bedford 
M. Castleden, Woburn 

G. Rose, Bermondsey 

W. Haydon, Frodingham 
G. Pearce, Debenham 

8. Steer, Castle Hedingham 
G. Evans, Mile End 

8. Davies, Enfield 

J. Hall, Chesham 

W. Chaplin, Bishop Stortford 
B.A. Dunn, Pimlico 
+n ken London 
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W. Slatterie, London 

C. Hyatt, London 

W. Henry, Tooting 

J. W. Morren, Hackney 
J. Drummond, Ratcliffe 
W. Campbell, Cheltenham. 
D. Jones, Madagascar. 


Lay Members. 


E. Morley, Hackn 

J. James, Birmingham 

J B. Brown, LL.D. London 
H. Dunn, London 

J. Rout, Hackney 

R. Starling, Islington 

G. Hatfield, Manchester 
J. Brown, Wareham 
G.Sherley, Rochester 

B. Hanbury, London 

T. Same, Woolwich 

W. C. Wright, Clapton 
S. Newell, Bristol 

J Bennett, London 

J. Blower, London 

J. Whitehouse, Worcester 
S. G. Underhill, Hackney 
J. Wilson, Highbury 

L. Wilson, Norwood 
Thomas Wilson, Highbury 
J. Temple, London 
W.W. Warton, London 
J. F. Evans, London 

H. Mitchell, London 

W. Clark, London 

C. White, Barnet 

T. Prentice, London 

J. A. Lankester, London 
P. Jackson, London 

G. Poland, London 

D. Langton, Kingsland 
S. Ives, London 

Josiah Conder, Watford 
T.H. Boykett, Hornsey 
T. Piper, Camberwell 

J. Harris, Limehouse 

F. W. Lemon, Brentwood 
R. Gammon, London 
J.D. Goodchild, Berks 
G. F. Angas, London 

R. Charles, Hackney 
Robert Fletcher, London 
E. Ross, Rochester 

G. Sandy, Henley 

J. Moss, Stock 

J. neer, Oakhill 

S. Unwin, Coggeshall 

J. Lindale, London. 
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Theological Students. 

Homerton College—A. Newth, R. 
G. Milne, W.P. Appleford, G. Turn- 
bull, T. Burlay, J. Sewel, B. Rice, 
C. Hardie, A. Murray, 8S. S. Eng- 
land, A.C. Wright, J. D. Morell, W. 
Thompson. 

Coward College—A. Reed, A.J. 
Slatterie, W. W. Fletcher. 

Highbury College—Matt. Pool, G. 
Pilgrim, A Smith, J. H. Godwin, W. 
Bevan, E. Jukes, G.I. Tubbs, J. 
Mack, F. Neller, R Gould, T. Mann, 
P. Strutt, H. Rees, M. Lloyd, G. F. 
Bardyn, R. Goshawk, Wm. Smith. 

Hackney Academy—F. Heath, J. 
Fernie. 


The Chairman constituted the meeting 
by the exercises of praise, reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer, and after a brief 
address requested the Rev. J. Black- 
burn to present the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which was then read. 

J. B. Brown, Esq., LL.D. presented 
the Treasurer’s account. 

Rev. James Bennett, of Silver Street, 
D.D., moved, and G. Hatfield, of 
Manchester, Esq. seconded, 

I. That the Report now read be 
adopted, and printed under the direction 
of the Committee, and that the following 
brethren be the officers of this Union for 
the year ensuing. 

Treasurer. 
Mr. Benjamin Hanbury. 
Secretaries, 

Rev. J. Blackburn, Rev. W. S. Pal- 

mer, Joshua Wilson, Esq. 


Committee. 

Rev. R. Ainslie, J. Bennett, D.D., 
T. Binney, H. F. Burder, D.D., J. Bur- 
net, James Drummond, C.N. Davies, 
J. Fletcher, D.D., J. Hunt, J. James, 
J. Leifchild, T. Morell, J. Morison, 
D.D., A. Reed, D.D., J. Robinson, 
A Tidman, T. Timpson. 

Messrs. Henry Bateman, G. Bennet, 
J. B. Brown, LL.D., R. Charles, W. 
Clark, J. Conder, J. East, P. Jackson, 
R. Law, R. Mills, T. Piper, R. Simp- 
son, C. Tyrrel, J. Wilson, J. Wontner, 
W. P. Wright; with power to add to 
their number. 

Dr. Reed presented to the Chairman a 
copy of “ A Narrative of the Visit to the 
American Churches by the Deputation 
from the Congregational Union of Eng- 
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land and Wales,” and referred with delight 
to the reception which he and Dr, Mat- 
theson had received in the United States 
as the Delegates of the Congregational 
Body, and then proposed the following 
resolution, which Dr, Mattheson, of 
Durhan, seconded. ’ 

Il. That we have heard in the Report 
witb lively satisfaction of the safe arrival 
of the brethren who have been appointed 
as the messengers of the American 
Churches to visit this body ; and that we 
welcome to our assembly the Rev, Gar. 
diner Spring, of New York, D.D., the 
Deputy of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
and the Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorehester, 
Mass , and the Rev. Heman Humphrey, 
D.D., President of Amherst College, 
the Delegates from the Congregational 
Associations of the States of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; and with 
Christian affection request them to at- 
tend our sittings, and aid our delibera- 
tions by their counsels and their prayers, 

The credentials of the American 
brethren having been laid on the table, 
they were successively introduced tothe 
Chairman, and received from him the 
right hand of Christian fellowship, after 
which they successively addressed the 
meeting. 

The Rev, John Codman, D.D., of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in a most 
affectionate manner, and with many 
touching allusions to the history of our 
common ancestors, addressed the As- 
seinbly as Delegate from the General 
Association of Massachusetts, 

The Rev. Gardiner Spring, D Dy of 
New York, as Delegate from the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, then 
addressed the brethren in a speech 
which, for the extent of information it 
communicated, for the candid and dis- 
criminating spirit it displayed, and for 
the masterly strokes of christian pathos 
it contained, was heard with the deepest 
interest. 

The Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., 
President of Amherst College, as 
gate from the General Congregational 
Association in the State of Connecticut, 
followed, and communicated to the meet 
ing detailed accounts of the state of Ro- 
manism and of revivals—the progress 
the temperance cause, and of eva 
education in the United States. He 
closed a highly instructive speech by es 
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thankfulness to God for the stir- 

fellowship of voluntary associations, 

that golden chain which binds all Chris- 
tiansin ope communion. “ We rejoice,” he 
said, “in the good understanding between 
the countries, and though we are politi- 
ally different, yet the kingdom of Christ 
is one. The Congregational Churches 
of England and America are united by a 
common ancestry, by common principles 
of government. Your fathers and ours were 
common sufferers in the Star Chamber, 
they took joyfully the spoiling of 

their goods. It is difficult to determine 
which were in the greatest peril, the pil- 
grim fathers who launched out into the 
ocean, or their suffering brethren who 
remained behind, The oneclass braved 
an ungenial clime and the tomahawk of 
the Indian, the other endured fines and 
imprisonments at home. The Church 


in America regards the British Church 
asan elder sister residing on the paternal 
domain, and prays for her growing pros- 
perity.” 


Rev. T. Binney moved, and Rev. T. 
Adkins, of Southampton, seconded, 
Til. That the best thanks of this As- 
sembly be presented to Rev. Gardiner 
Spring, D.D., for his excellent discourse 
delivered on the last evening before this 
Body, and also to his honoured brethren 
and associates who have this day repre- 
sented the American Churches amongst 
we; and that each of those beloved bre- 
thren be requested to accept a copy of 
the Narrative of our Deputation as an 
humble memorial of the delightful trans- 
actions of thisday: And further, that the 
Rev. Dr. Spring be respectfully re- 
quested to allow the Committee the pri- 
ilege of his manuscript for the purpose of 
pation under their superintendence. 
Dr. Morison moved the next reso- 
lution, and gave a brief account 
of his visit to the Congregational 
Unions of Scotland and Ireland in 
April last. Dr. Fletcher, of Step- 

» seconded it. 
lv. we regard the presence of 
ies from the Congregational Unions 
and Ireland with sincere plea- 
sure, and welcome amongst us with fra- 
vemal cordiality, the Rev. Messrs. Wilks 
and Cullen, the Representatives of the 
Scottish Churehes, and the Rev. William 
Brown, the Delegate from the Irish bre- 
with the assurance that this visit 
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will quicken our sympathies and increase 
our mutual influence. 

The Rev. William Brown, of Moy, 
was then introduced to the Assembly as 
the Delegate from the Congregational 
Union of Ireland. 

He did not intend, he said, to refer to 
the political state of Ireland, but to the 
state of those little churches there, that 
are formed on the same model, maintain 
the same faith, and exercise the same 
discipline, and had authorized him to ex- 

ress their affection for their brethren in 

ingland. They are only thirty in num- 
her, with 1260 members, and fabout 
five or six thousand hearers, Small as 
their cause is, let it be remembered that 
in Nov. 1800, not one of these was 
formed, that the people are ignorant of 
our system, and under the influence of 
two powerful hierarchies alike opposed 
to the simple principles of Congrega- 
tionalism. He was happy to say, that 
all the pastors are Evangelists, who are 
well received by the people. The Union 
in Ireland has much encouraged them, 
and they hope to support an Itinerant 
in each of the four provinces. Mr. 
Brown concluded a neat and affectionate 
speech, by expressing the cordial regard 
of the Irish churches for their brethren in 
Great Britain. 

The Rev. H. Wilks, of Edin- 
burgh, then addressed the Assembly, 
as the Delegate for the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, observed, that while 
we do not worship in the same locality, 
yet the churches of both countries are 
one in essential government, and one in 
Christ Jesus. It was delightful thus to 
come together to prove ** how good, how 
pleasant a thing itis for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” The primary object 
of the Scottish Union is to diffuse the 
light of the gospel around them, and in 
the remoter Highlands and Islands of 
their country. There are eighty churches 
in the Union; £1200 is annually col- 
lected by the wealthier churches in aid of 
the poorer churches, and the itinerant 
objects ; fifteen brethren are employed in 
preaching the gospel in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, and thus thousands of the be- 
nighted population hear the gospel, who 
would otherwise be deprived of it. 

The Rev. C, D. Cullen, of Leith, also 
briefly addressed the assembly. 

Dr. Burder, of Hackney, then brought 

up the Report of the Commitiee on 
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chapel cases, which having read 
and explained, he moved the fifth 
resolution, and the Rev. J. A. James, 
of Birmingham, seconded it. 

V. That the Report now submitted to 
this meeting be printed in the Appendix 
and Minutes, and in the pages of the 
Magazines, for the purpose of exciting 
discussion upon the system proposed, 
both in our respective associations, and 
amongst the churches in general; and 
that this meeting earnestly recommends 
it to the attentive consideration of all 
the bodies associated in this Union, 

The Rev. T. James, of Woolwich, 
moved, and Rev, J. Robinson, of 
London, seconded, 

VI. That the Committee of this Union 
be instructed to take such steps as may 
be found expedient, to ascertain the ag- 
gregate amount of debt on the chapels of 
our denomination, together with any 
information that may be calculated to 
facilitate the object contemplated by the 
former resolution.— Adjourned. 


; Friday Morning, May 15th, the as- 
sembly met at eight o’clock, when 
the Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D., LL.D, 
commenced the service with prayer. 
The Rev. J. Kelly brought up the 
draught of the Annual Letter, which 
he read, when the Rev. Dr. Red- 
ford, of Worcester, moved, and the 
Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds, seconded, 
VII. That the valuable and appro- 
riate Circular Letter now read, from the 
ub-Committee, in Lancashire, is cor- 
dially approved by this meeting, and that 
it be adopted, and published under the 
direction of the Committee, and that the 
best thanks of this Body be given to our 
beloved brother, the Rev. J. Kelly, and 
the other members of the Committee 
who have prepared that excellent docu- 
ment. 
The Rev. Dr. Smith moved, and the 
Rev. A. Douglas seconded, 

VIII. That the Rev. Drs. Redford 
and Koss, and the Rev. J. A. James, of 
the Worcestershire Association, be re- 
quested to undertake the preparation of 
the Circular Address for the next Annual 
Assembly. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn moved, and 

the Rev. J. Mather seconded, 

IX. That highly appreciating the many 
benefits that have resulted from the in- 
terchange of Delegates between our 
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Churches and those of the United 

this Body will attempt to secure the re. 
newal of the advantages and 

which have been enjoyed in both coun. 
tries through the interchange of Depu- 
tations this year, by a reciprocal visitation 
to the Churches of England and America, 
at least once . om pee. 

The Rev. Dr, Burder, of Hackney 
moved, and the Rev. Dr, Bennett, 
of London, seconded, 

X. That it be referred to the Commit. 
tee to confer with our American brethren 
respecting a public service to be held in 
the Metropolis, and also to make arrange- 
ments for their visit to the Churches in 
the country, as their convenience may 
permit. 

[ Adjourned, on account of Dr. Spring’s 
Missionary Sermon, to Saturday morn- 
ing, at eight o'clock. } 


Adjourned Meeting, Saturday Morn- 
ing, May \6. 

The Chairman opened the service with 
praise and reading the. Word of God, 
and the Rev. Thomas Scales, of Leeds, 
offered prayer. 

After a long and interesting conver- 
sation respecting the Hymn Book, the 
Rev. J. Kelly, of Liverpool, moved, and 
Mr. J. James, of Birmingham, seconded, 

XI. That this Meeting receives with 
satisfaction the specimen of the Congre- 
gational Hymn k now presented by 
the Sub-Committee, and offers its best 
thanks for the care and Laon ree na 

layed by them in the preparation 
Loe. mB now edtialarde Commit- 
tee of the Union to publish the Hyma 
Book in such forms and editions as may 
to them appear most suitable for general 
use. 

Moved by the Rev. J. Blackburn, 
and seconded by the Rev. Thomas 
Scales, of Leeds, 

XII. That this Meeting receives with 
lively satisfaction our dear brother, Mr. 
Brown, the Deputation from the Con- 
gregational Union of Ireland, and e0- 
gages to reciprocate this fraternal visit at 
the Annual Meeting of the Irish brethren 
in Dublin, in April, 1836. 

Moved by the Rev. J. Blackburn, and 

seconded by the Rev. W. S. Palmer, 

XII1. That this Meeting is biel 
gratified by the presence of our 
brethren, Messrs. Wilks and Cullen, # 
representatives of the C 
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Union of Scotland, requesting the con- 
tinuance of this fraternal intercourse, and 
ing to reciprocate this Christian 
at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, and 
that the Rev. Thomas Scales, of Leeds, 
be requested to undertake this mission. 

Moved by the Rev. J. Turnbull, B.A. 
of Brighton, and seconded by the 
Rev. J. Blackburn, 

XIV. That this meeting, earnestly de- 

siring to hold communion with their 

lical brethren in France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Germany, on the 
same conditions as they have established 
edifying fellowship with brethren in 
Scotland, Ireland, and America, do re- 

the Committee of the Union to 
make such enquiries on the subject, as 
may lead to the speedy accomplishment 
of such Christian intercourse. 

Moved by the Rev. Thomas James, of 
Woolwich, and seconded by the 
Rev. J. Dawson, of Dudley, 

XV. That the thanks of this meeting 
be presented to the Treasurer and Com- 
mins of the Congregational Library for 
the use of the Library on the present 
occasion. 


Moved by the Rev. Dr. Matheson, 

of Durham, and seconded by the 
{ Rev. J. Edwards, of Brighton, 

XVI. That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Committee and 
Secretaries of the Union for their disin- 
terested and valuable services during the 
past year. 

Mr, = of London, moved, and 
the Rev. J. Turnbull, B. A. of 
Brighton, seconded. 

XVII. That it is highly expedient, 
for the more convenient dispatch of the 
business of the Union, that at our next 
Anoual Assembly in 1836, the Deputa- 
tions to this Union be received at a 

meeting, to be convened for the 
y evening preceding the usual 
of meeting, and that the whole of 

; ay be employed in the trans- 
action of our business, concluding it all, 
if possible, on that day. 


The Rev. Dr. Redford moved, and 
Rev. Thos. Scales seconded, , 
XVIII. That the very cordial thanks 
- this meeting be offered to the Rev. 
-P. Bull, for his able and courteous 
services in presiding at the meetings of 
this assembly, which the Chairman ac- 
N.S. No. 126. 
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knowledged, and after praise and prayer, 
this solemn and delightful session ter- 
minated, but its hallowed interest will 
long live in the memories of those who 
were privileged to attend the sittings of 
the Union. 


—- 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


The Congregational Union of Ireland 
held its Anniversary in Dublin, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of April. 

The whole of the first day and part of 
the second were occupied in private 
conferences among the ministers and de- 
legates assembled. Several arrange- 
ments in regard to the future proceed- 
ings of the Union were agreed to, among 
which were, that its general management 
should be transferred to the Metropolis, 
and that the establishment of missions in 
Ireland should be undertaken forthwith. 
All who were present at these delibera- 
tions rejoiced in the good feeling and 
brotherly love that prevailed throughout, 
and in the unanimity with which the de- 
cisions were adopted. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. J. 
Morison, D. D. of Chelsea, near London, 
delegate from the Congregational Union 
of Englaad and Wales, preached in 
York-street Chapel, from Acts vi. 7, a 
discourse fraught with eloquent scrip- 
tural statement and powerful appeals. 
The Rev. E. Brown, of Parsons-town, 

rayed before sermon, and the Rev. J. 
Radcliffe, of Londonderry, concluded. 

On Thursday morning, at breakfast, 
several animating and encouraging 
addresses were delivered, and about 
forty pounds subscribed towards the 
funds of the Union. At noon, the Rev. 
G. D. Cullin, of Leith, delegate from 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
preached in New Mary’s Abbey Meet- 
ing-house, from John xvii. 25, 26, beau- 
fully illustrating the fellowship of the 
saints with each other, with Christ, and 
with God, through the knowledge of the 
Divine character. The devotional parts of 
the service were conducted by the Rev. 
W. Brown, of Moy, and the Rev. J. 
Powell, of Naas. 

In the evening, at seven o'clock, the 
Public meeting was held in Zion Chapel, 
King’s Arms-street; J. Manley, Esq. 
of Cork, in the chair. After prayer, by 
the Rev. J. Mallagh, of Kilkeel, the 
Report of the Committee was read by 

3D 
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the Rev. J. Carlile, of Belfast, and the 
Statement of Accounts by the Rev. N. 
Sheppard, of Newry. The resolutions 
(among which was one cordially greeting 
the delegates from England and Scot- 
land) were a to by the Revs. W. H. 
Cooper, J. W. Massie, W. Brown, J. 
Carlile, J. Morison, D.D., G. D. Cul- 
lin, W. Urwick, D.D., J. Murray, J. 
Godkin, and N. Sheppard, also by R. G. 
White, P. D. Hardy, and C. Meares, 
Esqrs. The spirit of the meeting was 
sustained unabated until half-past ten 
o'clock. The speakers and the auditory 
appeared alike inspired with generous 
intelligent zeal for Christian truth, and 
the religious welfare of the country. 
While the principles of Congregation- 
alism were affirmed, it was in keeping 
with genuine catholicity. The brethren 
from Britain seemed to think, that though 
elsewhere they might mingle with larger 
crowds, they had seldom associated with 
warmer hearts; it is right, however, 
for them and others to know, that the 
glow they felt was kindled in great mea- 
sure by the fire that burnt in their own 
bosoms, coming, as they manifestly did, 
in the fulness of the blessing of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. It was, indeed, a happy, 
allowed season. The impressions were 
deep and sacred, such as the servants of 
God gratefully receive and cherish. Every 
one was thanking God and taking cou- 
rage. May that evening prove the pre- 
cursor of days that Ireland has never 
seen. 
The Congregational churches in Ire- 
land are at present few, and in general 
distant from each other. Their pastors 
much need the opportunities which the 
Union affords for brotherly’ intercourse. 
Other denominations — Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, &c. have 
Missionary operations peculiarly their 
own, and the country needs a far greater 
amount of Christian efforts than is yet 
applied. It is believed that the Con- 
gregationalists of Great Britain will 
not refuse aid to this good work. 
Treasurer to the Union, Charles Meares, 
Esq.; Secretary, Rev. W. Urwick, D.D. 


PUBLIC RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES 
FROM THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
It was very properly felt by many 

who were present at the — meet- 

ing of the Congregatioual Union at the 

Library, that the members of our 
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churches in London should have. the 
advantage of uniting with our American 
brethren in some public devotional ser- 
vice. A meeting was therefore ar- 
ranged for Thursday Evening, May 2ist, 
at the Poultry Chapel, which was at- 
tended by a crowded audience, 

Dr. J. P. Smith, of Homerton, com- 
menced the service by prayer. 

Mr. Blackburn, one of the Secretaries 
of the Union, entered the pulpit, and 
reac the credentials of Drs. Codman, 
Humphreys, and Spring, as the Dele- 
gates of their respective Ecclesiastical 
Bodies. 

Drs. Codman and Humphreys then 
successively addressed the congregation 
with much affection. Dr. Fletcher, of 
Stepney, offered special prayer and 
thanksgivings on behalf of the British 
and American churches, After which, 
Dr. Spring, of New York, with great so- 
lemnity and power, addressed the au- 
dience, and Dr, Burder, of Hackney, 
closed this impressive and delightful ser- 
vice with fervent supplications. 


NEW CHAPELS OPENED, &e. 


On the site on which the old chapel at 
Alton, Hants, stood, has been erected a 
neat and more commodions place .of 
worship (the former being in a dilapi- 
dated state, and much too small for the 
accommodation of an increasing popu- 
lation), was opened on Tuesday, the 
14th April, 1835. The Rev. T. Lewis, 
of Islington, preached in the morning, 
and the Rev. J. Bennett, D.D. in the 
evening, and the following ministers as- 
sisted in the devotional parts of the ser- 
vice. Thé Rev. Messrs. Wills, Scamp, 
Roberts, Johnson, Dearing, Perry, 
Thorne, Greenwood, Silly and Hillyard. 
On the preceding evening the Rev. J. 
Mudie, of Fareham, preached in the 
room occupied by the congregation dur- 
ing the erection of the chapel. 

The services on the occasion were 
solemn and impressive, the attendance 
numerous, and their liberality great. 
The collection amounted to upwards of 
eighty pounds. The congregation has 
been providing for the erection of this 
building for a considerable time, by 
weekly and other contributions ; but a 
debt of £300. still remains on the chapel, 
which will accommodate about 500 
persons, to liquidate which, an appeal is 
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about to be made to the liberality of the 

istian public. 
allow, Ireland.—A neat and com- 
modious place of worship was “ene 
in Charleville, County Cork, on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th April, by the Rev. 
C. B. Gibson, the Independent minister 
of Mallow. The agents of the Irish 
Evangelical Society have been preaching 
the Gospel in the town of Charleville for 
the last twenty years. Of late they were 
compelled to leave the school-room, 
where they were accustomed to assemble, 
and not being able to procure a conve- 
nient place for meeting, encouraged by 
friends they determined to build one. 
In the building and opening of this 
chapel, they did not fail of a Sanballat to 
oppose them, stating by letter and by 
messenger, we intended “to rebel.” Yes! 
They are sorry to state, that evangelical 
members of the Established Church made 
several attempts to oppose the operations 
ofthe Trish Evangelical Society. But the 
attempts have proved utter failures, as 
many members of the Establishment, 
ac more zeal for the Gospel than 
sect or party, and feeling that a 
woe was against them if they opposed 
the Gospel, came forward more boldly 
than ever to encourage and support them. 
They believe that the things which have 
ed have fallen out rather unto the 

rance of the Gospel. 

On Sunday, May 10th, 1835, the new 
Independent Chapel, Albion Street, 
Ashton, was opened for Divine worship, 

sermons were preached in the 
morning and evening by the Rev. Thomas 
Raifles, D. D., LL. D. &c, of Liverpool ; 
in the afternoon by the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, 
minister of the place ; and on Wednes- 
day evening, the 13th of May, by the 
Rev. R. S. M‘All, LL. D. ‘of Man- 
chester, The collections at the united 
services amounted to the handsome sum 
Of £367. 45. 9d. 
is elegant and spacious Chapel, 
Measuring 78 feet by 60, has cost in the 
erection, including the purchase of pre- 
Mises, £3427. 1s. 3d. towards which the 
subscribed among themselves, at 
commencement of the undertaking, 
the sum of £2595. 11s. Od. which added 
tothe collections at the opening, leaves 
adeficiency of only £464. 5s. 6d. 


_ ORDINATIONS. 
On Friday, April 17th, 1835, the Rev. 
Josiah Braine was ordained pastor 


of the church and congregation assem- 
bling in the Tabernacle, Pembroke 
Dock. After singing, Rev. D. Morgan, 
(Baptist) read suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture. Rev. John Bulmer, of Haverford- 
west, delivered an introductory dis- 
course, on the nature of a Gospel 
Church, founded on Gal. i. 22, last 
elause. Rev. W. Warlow, of Milford, 
pS age the usual questions, received 

r. Braine’s confession of faith, and 
offered the ordination prayer. Mr. 
Bulmer gave the charge, from Rev. ii. 10, 
last clause. Rev. B. Evans, of Tenby, 
rorya to the church and congregation, 
rom Rom. xvi. 3. The congregations 
were numerous and respectable, and the 
holy and delightful impressions felt on 
the occasion, will, we trust, long be re- 
me mbered. 

Since Mr. Braine has been at Pem- 
broke Dock, the congregation has in- 
creased so much, that it has been found 
necessary to enlarge the chapel, which has 
been effected by the erection of two side 
galleries, the expense of which has been 
defrayed by the liberal contributions of 
the church and congregation. 

It is humbly hoped.that the union will 
be productive of increased prosperity 
to the cause of Christ in the town and 
neighbourhood. 

On Tuesday, April 28th, the Rev. 
James Bruce, of Rotherham College and 
the Glasgow University, was ordained 
pastor over the Independent church and 
congregation assembling in Providence 
Chapel, Houden, Yorkshire. On the 
evening previous a preparatory sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. S. M‘All, of 
Doncaster, from Prov. xi. 30, “ He that 
winneth souls is wise.” The Rev. E. 
Morley, of Hull, commenced the services 
of the day with reading the Scriptures 
and prayer; the Rev. W. H. Stowel, 
Theological Tutor of Rotherham College, 
in a discourse of absorbing interest, 
traced the history of the church from the 
time of the Apostles; explained the 
principles of dissent, and the nature of 
church government, as recognized in the 
Scriptures, and concluded by proposing 
the usual questions. The Rev. H. Earl, 
of Goole, offered up the ordination 
prayer; and the Rev. T. Smith, A.M. 
Classical Tutor of the above College, gave 
the charge to the minister, founded on 
1 Tim. iv. 16, distinguished equally by 
its great faithfulness, tenderness, and sim- 
plicity. In the evening, after devotiowal 
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services by the Rev. T, Smith, the Rev. 
James Parsons, of York, with his usual 
fervour and eloquence, preached to the 
people. Through the whole of the ser- 
vices of the day, the chapel was crowded 
to excess, and the deepest interest ex~- 
cited. 

After the morning services, the minis- 
ters and friends, to the number of fifty, 
sat down to dinner. After which seve- 
ral interesting speeches contributed to the 
edification of the meeting. It was delight- 
ful to witness the presence of members of 
other denominations, and the good feel- 
ing and harmony which prevailed. W. 


PROTESTANT SOCIRTY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

At the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Institution, held at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, on Saturday, May t6th, 
1835 ; 

The Right Honourable Lord Brougham, 

in the Chair ; 

It was unanimously Resolved, 

1. That to the great and benignant 
principles of Religious Freedom, this 
Society, including many hundred congre- 
gations of Protestant Dissenters, of dif- 
ferent denominations, in England and 
Wales, continue firmly attached: That 
they must alway regard every interference 
with the rights of conscience as offensive 
and unjust—as detrimental to general 
happiness—and as calculated to produce 
those hypocrisies or martyrdoms which 
wisdom and goodness abhor: And that 
such interference exists in every age when 
perfect social equality, irrespective of 
religious opinions and modes of wor- 
ship, is not enjoyed ; and in every coun- 
try where any civil advantage is bestowed, 
or prejudice inflicted, in consequence only 
of religious opinions entertained, or modes 
of worship preferred. 

2. That such principles should be 
avowed by this Society, if they were but 
humble and unconnected individuals, or 
if they constituted a small minority in the 
State ; but may be more confidently che- 
rished, and more boldly proclaimed, when 
Dissenters from the Established Church 
are great in numbers, information, inde- 
pendence, activity, influence and wealth— 
when experience has demonstrated the 

wide and deep injuries, which other 
principles and practice produce—when 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
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Dyson, Esq. (Wesleyan) undertook the 
office of Vice-president, and after expres- 
= his hearty desires for greater union 
and sympathy amongst Christians of dif. 
ferent denominations, concluded by 
senting a handsome donation for the be- 
nefit of the College of Rotherham. 

We understand that the Rev. John 
Bunter, late of Finchingfield, Essex, has 
accepted the pastoral charge of the 
Independent Church and congregation 
at Croydon, Surrey, and intends to com- 
mence his labours there on the first 
Sabbath in June. 










the energies and benefits of the 
principle have been felicitously evinced— 
and when the situation of other countries 
proclaims that Religion and Religious 
Freedom best prosper tugether—and that 
no secular alliances are needful to pro- 
mote the happiest influences of piety, or 
the progress of truth: and that, to disre- 
gard, or to insufficient attention, to these 
principles, this Meeting mainly attribute 
the numerous grievances which yet pecu- 
liarly affect Protestant Dissenters, and 
the inadequate {progress made gby the 
Legislature and successive Administra- 
tions towards their redress. 

3. That among those grievances this 
Meeting include the continuance 
Church Rates, which they had hoped, ere 
now, would have ceased ;—and to which 
they object because these Church Rates 
press specially on peculiar portions of the 
people—because they might be averted 
by a just appropriation of property belong- 
ing to the Church—because they occasion 
extensively irritating feuds, and local 
litigation—and because they are pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to those parishioners 
who conscientiously dissenting from 
Church Establishments, erect, and main- 
tain their own places of wors' 
support their ministers—relieve the neces- 
sitous of their communion —educate 
young—and defray every con i 
expense, and without asking or desiring 
assistance from the State—and at their 
own spontaneous and voluntary charge. 
That in connexion with this object, this 
Meeting sincerely express their 
lence with Mr. John Childs, of Bungay, 

in the imprisonment he is now 
in the County Gaol at Ipswich, on accoust 
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of his conscientious objection to the pay- 
ment of Church Rates—and also its ab- 
horrence of the system which has sub- 
to such cruel and unmerited suffer- 
an individual who has conferred 
great benefits on the cause of Religion 
and Morality by means of the press. 

4, That this Meeting also object to the 
continuance of the Marriage Laws, which 
for the solemnization of Marriage, drag 
Protestant and Catholic Dissenters, in 
defiance of their conscientious aversion, 
or doctrinal opinions, to the Altars of the 
Established Church—and regret that their 
sound principles have not been regarded 
in the measures propounded by the last 
and preceding Government, for their relief ; 
and while they acknowledge the courtesy 
their claims have received, they express 
their belief that satisfaction will never 
ensue till all classes have the option to 
consider Marriage us a religious solem- 
nity, or as a civil contract—and to have 
the religious solemnity celebrated by the 
Ministers of the Congregations or Deno- 
mination to which they belong—nor till 
Marriages may be registered by a civil 
dficer with safety and facility, and on 
economical terms. 

5. That the — Md one oer 
Registration of Births, Marriages, an 
Deaths, is also among the wrongs which 
this Society have exposed and deplore. 
That whilst they know that much-needed 
and incalculable benefits would result to 
the whole Empire by the improvement re- 

i t valuable statistical infor- 
wation would be supplied, and all proper- 
ty become more secure—yet that the im- 
perfections of the present system are pe- 
culiarly oppressive and vexatious to dis- 
senters from the Church, and that the 
evils they suffer must induce them to 
urge for an efficient and immediate reme- 
— universal, anxious, and un- 

bering zeal 


6. That’ whilst this Meeting acknow- 
the efforts made by a former Ad- 
ministration, who have now succeeded to 
Government, and by liberal Members 

of the Legislature to remove the impedi- 
ments which prevent Dissenters from 
fing the benefits and honors of our 
National English Universities—They 
have yet to complain that the spirit of 
rance, and of selfish and sectarian 

» has been triumphant; and 

that even the Charter to the London 
sity, founded on expansive and 

wise principles, has been deferred: and 
especially as on the survey of Europe and 
and even of Scotland, they dis- 

cover that Colleges and Universities, 
powers of conferring degrees, have 
numerously and usefully established 


—and as they believe that the prevalence 
in England of similar li ity would 
improve our national destinies, and give 
cause both for Science and Religious 
Liberty to rejoice. 

7. That many other matters 
dicial to Dissenters require interposition 
and relief—as, 1. The absurd jurisdic- 
tions of Ecclesiastical Courts, and their 
powers to enforce by penance and inde- 
fensible punishments the decrees they 
pronounce. 2. The liability of Dissenters 
to provide substitutes if chosen church- 
wardens. 3. The heavy charges arising 
from the want of some summary means 
of Een the Trusts of their Cha- 
pels, without the enormous tax from 
frequent conveyances at present sustain - 
ed. 4. The non-extension to them of 
the remission of duties chargeable on the 
materials used in the erection of their 
places for worship, which is allowed in 
favour of the churches and chapels of 
the Established Church. 5. The powers 
of the Clergy to prohibit the tolling of 
the bell on the death or funeral of Dis- 
senting parishioners, and to refuse the 
admission of their corpses into the 
church, and to read the Burial Service 
over those who die unbaptized, though 
interred in the parish church-yard. 6. 
The exclusion of Dissenting Ministers 
from officiating (as is permitted in Ire- 
land) in church-yards at the interment 
of friends. 7. The difficulty of punish- 
ing, summarily, interruptions of public 
worship by the persecuting or profligate. 
And 8. The right of Clergymen, how- 
ever prejudiced, incompetent, and un- 
popular, officially to preside at Vestries 
of parishioners ; as well as other matters, 
diversified and vexatious, which chiefly 
arise from the peculiar favour manifested 
to the Established Church, and the with- 
holdment of that perfect equality as to 
civil rights between religionists of every 
class, for which this Society will ever 
contend. 

8. That with such various ———_ 
urgent and unredressed—and regarding 
the dispositions manifested, by high ec- 
clesiastical authorities and parties proud 
in rank and power, to agitate the people 
and the Parliament by alarms for the 
Established Church, and to resist even 
the reasonable concessions so justly re- 
quired-——and believing that a crisis has 
arrived, or is approaching, on which the 
early triumph or temporary retrogression 
of the rights of conscience may depend— 
this Meeting would urgently invoke 
Dissenters and Methodists, and all friends 
to liberal principles throughout the em- 

ire, to be up and stirring—to prepare 
or new strifes and elections—to nomi- 
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nate and return to the House of Com- 
mons only such Representatives as will 
vindicate those rights firmly and with 
zeal—and to afford to the present Admi- 
nistration the countenance and co-ope- 
ration merited by their sacrifices and 
efforts for Freedom and Reform, and 
which may enable them to do justice 
to Ireland and Great Britain, by prompt- 
ly correcting every ecclesiastical and 
cor poration abuse.—And that this Meet- 
ing regard with decided approbation and 
gratitude the strenuous efforts now 
making in and out of Parliament to re- 
move the taxes upon knowledge, satisfied 
that there is no greater obstacle than 
such taxes to religious liberty, as well as 
to religious instruction. 

9. That the following Ministers and 
Gentlemen of different denominations 
constitute the Committee of the Society, 
with power to add to their numbers, and 
appoint all other officers : 


Rev. F. A. Cox, LL. D., W. B. Col- 
lyer, D. D. F.A.8., George Collison, 
Alexander Fletcher, A. M., Thomas 
Jackson, Thomas Lewis, John Morison, 
D. D., Thomas Russell, A. M.—Mr. Ed- 
ward Ashby, William Bateman, James 
Esdaile, Martin Prior, Thomas Wilson, 
Matthew Wood, M.P. John Wilks, M.P. 
James Young, Esqrs. 


That cordial thanks be rendered to 
those by whom the duties of the office 
have hitherto been fulfilled—and that 
James B. Brown, Esq. LL.D, be re- 
quested to become Treasurer to this In- 
stitution. 

10. That the Meeting avail them- 
selves gladly of another opportunity to 
reiterate their grateful expressiuns to 
John, Wilks, Esq., M.P., the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society from the for- 
mation, for the zeal and prudence he has 
displayed—and for the devotedness and 
ability with which he has often resisted 
intolerance and persecution, and strug- 
gled for that vital and glorious liberty, 
to which he has long proved himself to 
be entirely attached. 

11. That the Society cheerfully offer 
their acknowledgments to those Mem- 
bers of the Legislature who have pre- 
sented their petitions and laboured on 
their behalf; and hailing with grati- 
fication ‘the presence at this Meeting of 
Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P., William 
Ewart, Esq., M.P., Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq., M. P., Charles Lushing- 
ton, Esq., M. P., Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 
M.P., Richard Potter, Esq., M. P., 
Joshua Scholefield, Esq.. M.P., ‘T. 
Thornely, Esq., M. P., and Matthew 
Woud, Ksq., M.P., they hope during 
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future efforts to receive their unabated 


support. 

ig. That this Meeting are also 
rejoiced by the presence of the Rey, Dr. 
Codman, the Rev. Dr. Humphrys, the 
Rev. Dr. Spring, and the Rev. Mr, 
Baird, from America—and congratulate 
them and the world on the proofs 
plied by their interesting, enlightened, 
and prosperous country in favour of the 
voluntary principle in mat of’ reli- 
gion, and which demonstrate that her 
grace and glories may be well and widely 
diffused without alliance to the State. 

Brovenan, 
Chairman, 

13. That this Society, who have hailed 
as Chairmen at momar ‘a Anniversaries 
some of the most distinguished R 
and Noble advocates for Civil and 
ligious L.iberty, feel peculiar pleasure in 
expressing their gratitude and delight 
that the Rt. Hon. Lord Brougham has 
presided at their Meeting this day. As- 
sured of the cordiality and success with 
which, through many years, he has dedi- 
cated his intellect, eloquence, and vast 
attainments, tu the cause of Education— 
to the abolition of Slavery—to the ac- 
complishment of legal, corporate, and 

ublic reforms—and to the general ame- 
ioration of his country and the world— 
the Meeting are cheered by the interest 
he has manifested in the claims and 
wrongs of the hundreds of thousands 
of their countrymen whom they repre- 
sent—and anticipate from the — 
support he can supply, that ere long vie- 
tory will smile on their efforts, and that 
knowledge, truth, and liberty, will for 
ever prevail. 

It may be proper to remark that at 
these Meetings no collections are made, 
and that the annual contributions of £2 
from Congregations in England, and of 
£1 from Congregations in Wales, should 
be transmitted to the Treasurer, James 
Baldwin Brown, Esq., LL. D., 38 Bed- 
ford Place, Russell Square; or to the 
Honorary Secretary, John Wilks, Esq., 
M. P., Finsbury Square, to whom ap- 
plications for advice may be addressed. 


IMPRISONMENT OF MR. CHILDS, OF 
BUNGAY. 

This event has produced throughout the 
country, and in Parliament, conside 
excitement. Lord Brougham so fally ex- 
plained it in his powerful speech, at the 
Protestant Society meeting, that we can- 
not do better than quote his words. “ He 
knew the individual whose name he was 
about to mention, and who never 
have appeared at any public meeting, oF 
been dragged forth from the retirement 
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in which his modest and meritorious na- 
ture would have confined it, had it not 
been for the oppression and persecution 
which he endured. He had known Mr, 
for a long period, and had respected 

for his private virtues and for his 
services in a cause to which much 

of hig(Lord Brougham’s) life had been 
devoted —the dissemination of useful 
| Mr. Childs had for many 
been one of the most respectable 
IGhabitants of the town of Bungay, where, 
from the cheapness of labour, and other 
local conveniences, he had succeeded in 
an establishment for printing, 
which, in point of excellency of its produc- 
tions as.a press, had no superior in this 
country, and which, for its cheapness, had 
noequal.. It was confined to no parti- 
publications in respect of party, 
either civil or religious. The last two 
works which he had received from that 
press were splendid editions of Dr. John- 
son's Dictionary, and a still more splendid 
edition of Edmund Burke’s Works. He 


nto his commercial speculations. 

ilds. was serving the cause of 

ernment, which ought to court 

shun the light, and which he 

+) never would believe to be 

ng as it did shun the light. 

the only test which he would 

food government. He had 

tone fault imputed to Mr. 

that he dissented conscien- 

from the. Established Church. 

had been charged 17s. 6d.—about 

the. same sum that John Hampden was 

for a parish rate, and conscien- 

believing that he was not allowed 

to pay that rate, in which (Lord B.) dif- 

from him, his opinion being that so 

as a had law existed, a good subject 

was bound to.obey it, he had been cast 

ito prison. The body, however, termed 

fiends, agreed in opinion with Mr. 

Childs. The law relating to that subject 

was amended by Sir W. Scott’s Act, 

in 1813, so that the parties might have 

a justice, obtained a warrant 

& magistrate, distrained upon his 

ly, easily, and safely for his 

have taken them to the 

amount of 17s.6d. What did the officers 

of the church do? They libelled Mr. 

Childs in the Ecclesiastical, Court, at Nor- 

him from his family forty 

ng him into Ipswich jail— 

there he must remain till relieved 
the contempt of the Court.” 

. Childs and his friends petitioned 

of Commons on the case, and 

» Lushington and the Attorney 

held that the imprisonment was 
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illegal. Mr. Childs has therefore been 
released, and those who sent him to the 
county prison, are now at his mercy for 
their violent and unlawful. procedure. 
The return of this’ excellent gentleman 
to his home was marked by a greater 
degree of excitement than had been 
witnessed in tbat neighbourhood for 
years—flowers, garlands, ribbons, and 
banners lined the road, and his fellow- 
townsmen erected a rustic arch te grace 
his triumphant return. 

We cannot conclude without congratu- 
lating Mr. Childs on the fact, that what- 
ever he may have suffered, he has not 
suffered in vain! 


OPPOSITION TO CHURCH RATRS, 


The voluntary principle continues to 
commend itself to the approbation of the 
British public in defiance of all the ridi- 
cule and influence that are arrayed 
against it. 

At Northampton a severe contest has 
terminated in the rejection of a compul- 
sory rate. 

In the Metropolitan parishes, the same 
spirit has appeared. In the royal parish 
of Kensington the church-rate has been 
refused; and in St. James's, Clerken- 
well, an ardous conflict has been suc- 
cessfully maintained on the same ques- 
tion. The Committee, in the latter in- 
stance, avowed themselves the friends 
of the voluntary principle, and although 
clerical and magisterial influence were 
employed from the pulpit and the Ses- 
sions House, still the rate was postponed 
for a year. 

The principles of Mr. Starges Bourne’s 
Act was adopted, and a large number of 
pluralists voted for the rate, but without 
success at the close of the poll. 

Against the rate 1046 
890 
Leaving a nominal 
majority of ---- 156 but an actual one 
of 286 persons. 


LIBRARIES FOR COAST GUARD STATIONS, 


A few individuals having had ‘their 
attention called to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Coast Guard Stations, 
amounting to about 500 in number, in- 
cluding, with women and children, about 
21,000 persons, who, from the nature of 
their duties, are almost entirely separated 
from the regular administration of Chris- 
tian ordinances, and other means of reli- 
gious instruction, proposed to furnish 
them with libraries of rel and useful 
books. For this purpose they made ap- 
plication to his Majesty’s Government, 
who have kindly granted the sum of 
£500, upon the understanding that the 
Christian public, and various religions 
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societies, would supply the remainder of 
the requisite funds. As it is computed 
that at least £1500 will be required, it 
becomes necessary to make an appeal for 
aid to the several Institutions formed to 
promote Christian knowledge, as well as 
to individuals, for private subscriptions. 
following grants of money and 
books have been already received : 
His Majesty’s Government £500 0 0 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in books, at the 
prices to non-subscribers . . 300 0 0 
Religious Tract Society, in books, 
at the prices to subscribers . 150 0 0 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in books, at subscribers’ 
rices . ‘ ° ° - 1000 0 
British and Foreign Sailors’ So- 
ciety,in books . - + 6000 
Private Subscriptions about . 100 0 0 
£1,200 0 0 
The Station Libraries, 498 in number, 
will comprise 25,000 vols., of which about 
12,000 have been received as ordered, 
and the remainder are expected in a few 


> 

he District Libraries, 74 in number, 
of amore general and entertaining charac- 
ter, will comprise, probably, 8000 volumes, 
besides about 5000 stitched books for the 
establishment of schools. 

The Circular Letters of enquiry, ad- 
dressed to the officers of districts, have 
not all been received yet, but those from 
the 215 stations in England and Scotland 
report a total of 

Men . ° ° - 2984 
Women ° ° + 2520 
Children uuder five + 2922 
——_—— above five 4627 


Total > 13,053 
All books to be supplied to these libra- 
ries will be submitted to the approbation 
of the Rev. John Cunningham, Vicar of 
Harrow ; Captain Sir W. E. Parry, R.N.; 
and Laurence Peel, Esq. 


CURIOUS FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
CURCUMSTANCES OF LUTHER. 

We feel pleasure in bringing forward 
some circumstances but little known of 
the life of Luther. This reformer was 
always poor, and sometimes extremely so. 
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When he was obliged to repair to Augs- 
burgh, there to confer with the Pope's 
Legate, he received from the Elector of 
Saxony some money, without which he 
could not have travelled, and notwith- 
standing this pecuniary assistance, he 
performed the journey on foot and par. 
chased a habit on his way, in order to 
appear more respectable. A poor student 
once asking him for a little , La- 
ther requested his wife to supply him, 
but the latter replied, that there was none 
in the house. The reformer then tooka 
silver vase and gave it to the 
telling him to sell it toa th. A 
friend having sent him two hundred 
pieces of gold, he employed the whole 
sum in works of charity. Another time 
he wrote, ‘* I have received from Tanbea- 
heim one hundred pieces of gold, and 
fifty from Schart, so that I begin to fear 
lest God should give me my arrcoey here 
below. But I solemnly declare that 
without Him nothing can render me 
happy. I shall either return this ¥ 
or I shall employ it in doing good. Wi 
should I lay by such large sums? I have 
already given the half of it to Prior, 
which has much gratified him.” In the 
beginning of 1527, Luther was attacked 
by a very severe illness, which 
him to the borders of the grave. 
expected to die, and expressed in these 
terms his last will: Lord, I thank thee 
that thou hast permitted me to be pe 
and to be a wanderer upon earth. I 
neither house, nor money, nor 
of any sort to leave. Thou hast given 
me a wife and children. 1 commit them 
to thee ; support, instruct, and save them 
as} thou hast condescended to do for me, 
Oh Father of the orphan, and Judge of 
the widow.— Archives du Christianisme, 
NOTICE. 

The friends and supporters of the 
Western Academy are earnestly 
to attend the Anniversary of that Insti- 
stution, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
23d and 24th of June. 

The examination of - wine 
commence (D. V.) on the A 
11 o’clock, en the pede: 
of the Institution will be transacted on 
the Wednesday, at the school-rooms at- 
tached to the chapel in Castle Street, 
beginning precisely at 10 o'clock. 
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